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| Want You To Send 
For This MAP 


I have compiled a map of the greatest min 


= 








eral belt in the world, which has produced over 
$700,000,000. It shows a_ portion o: Colorado 
where mining has been done for forty years, 


and where many a poor prospector has dug 





cut a fortune. 

With this map I send a list of the producing 
mines, giving the names of each and the 
amounts they have produced; also much valu- 
able data on a portion of this mining region, 
which is the oldest in Colorado and yet the 
newest. 

DR. R. W. BAILEY I will send you, also, data on Montezuma, 

the newest of Colorado mining camps. Why is 

it the newest? Because Montezuma has been out of the beaten paths. It lies high 

upon the backbone of the Rockies above timber line, where the waters divide, 

flowing to the Atlantic and the Pacific. It has not had railroad facilities and has 
been almost inaccessible 

Why is Montezuma attracting so much attention? Because two railroads are 

heading for it. Because recent prospecting has disclosed numerous veins which 





were not known before, and developed old veins which had produced high-grade 
ore. Because the railroads will make thous2nds of tons of ore marketable which 
heretofore have been valueless. 

I also want to send youinformation about the Ruby Mountain Gold and Silver 
Mining Company, which owns 300 acres of rich mineral ground in the center of 
this rich camp. When I say rich, it means all the word implies, as the ore here runs 
into the hundreds and thousands per ton. 

gut enough, until I hear from you. I want to get acquainted with you and have 
you get acquainted with me. I have had successful experience in handling min- 
ing properties. Write for map and it will be sent you cheerfully without obliga- 
tion on your part Yours for success and profits, 

R. W. BAILEY, 


346 Railway Exchange Building, Denver, Colorado 








Use This Map Couswur. 





R. W. Bailey, 346 Railway Bldg., Denver, Colorado: 


Dear Sir Please send me map of the greatest mineral district in the 
world, with list of producing mines and amount produced, etc., without 
cost to me 


: 
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Nam 


Address 
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VoL. XXI. NuMBER 2 


AMONG THE HIGH ALPS 


CRAIG S. THOMS 
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In her own mountains, Switzerland one-fourth miles; and the Simplon tun 
an find neither coal nor iron, yet no nel, twelve and one-fourth miles. 
country in Europe is better supplied The eminence of the Swiss in railroad 
with railroads; and some of the greatest building, however, dates only from th 











Little Scheidegg, at the foot of the Jungfrau, showing the electric train on 
7 the new tunnel road to the right. 


engineering projects are to be placed development of electricity as motive 
at least in part to her credit—the Mount power. Without coal, and with the best 
Cenis tunnel, seven and one-half miles water power in the world, the Swiss 





long; the St. Gothard tunnel, nine and have been compelled to turn their atten- 
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The Matterhorn from Zermatt. 
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The hotel at Gorner Grat and the Matterhorn 
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tion to electrical engineering, with the 
result that there are no better electrical 
engineers in the world than are to be 
found in this jittle republic. The great 
turbines at Niagara were made by Swiss 
engineers. 

In summer Switzerland is one great 
playground. Hundreds of thousands of 
tourists are carried up and down her 
massive mountains to more than 400 
different summer resorts; and they are 
At the top 


of the Regi ene steps from the ear to 


earried all the way by train. 


the hotel lawn. Turning westward, he 


may look over a valley shimmering with 
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the train takes one to Little Scheidegg, 
lying at the very foot of the Jungfrau 
herself, where absolutely nothing inter- 
venes to obscure the folds of her snowy 
skirts. Even here the road does not end, 
but by tunnel pierces the very heart of 
the mountain. At the tunnel’s end one 
steps from the car and goes with the 
crowd through stone passages, descend- 
ing many feet by steps until he comes 
out into what seems a vast crater. It 
looks to be a mile or more in diameter, 
rimmed all around with roek, and filled 
with perpetual snow. Contending cur- 
rents of air on this storm-swept height 





The station at Gorner Grat, 10,000 feet above sea level. 


lakes and streams, and in which ean be 
counted over forty villages; while to the 
east is a wild welter of tumbled moun- 
tains. 

To the very summit of Pilatus, the 
guardian of Lucerne, the rack and pin- 
ion ear lifts one. From Interlaken one 
is earried beside mountain torrents, 
across chasms, and up sheer mountain 
sides to Murren, a summer town perched 
-On a massive cliff, where he may sit on 
the hotel veranda and view Jungfrau, 


Monch and Eiger. From Lauterbrunnen 


have whirled the snow into all manner 
of fantastic forms, and under the blaz- 
ing sun it glows with oppressive bright 
ness. 

From Visp, on the main line, a moun 
tain spur runs to Zermatt, where from 
his hotel window one may look upon the 
Matterhorn 
But Zermatt is only in the elbow of 


towering pyramid of the 


the spur; on up it goes over streams, 


through woodlands, around mountain 


shoulders, across gulehes,’ to Gorner 


Grat, where there is only a little station, 








In the great snow-filled crater. 


and, on a high ridge above it, a hotel. 
One is now more than 10,000 feet above 
the sea. He is looking full into the face 
of Mount Rosa, after Mount Blane the 
highest mountain in Europe. At his 
feet, and far below him, half a dozen 
glaciers unite to form the great Gorner 
Glacier, from which flows the Visp 
river. 

The thing to be noted is that as yet 
one has not walked a step except to get 
on and off trains. 

Switzerland is not more than half as 
large as the state of Indiana. The great 
things about its scenery are its massive 
mountains, heaved straight up in such 
small compass (in round figures the 
Matterhorn is 600 feet higher than Pike’s 
Peak, which latter is 14,147 feet; Mount 
Rosa over 1,000 feet higher; and Mount 
Blane, over 1,600 feet higher) ; its fields 
of eternal snow; its many giant gla- 
ciers; and, most important of all, its 
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splendid mountain railroads which ren- 
der its sublimest scenery accessible to 
the general public in a few hours’ travel. 
‘globe-trotter’’ be- 
wails ‘‘the intrusion’’ of the railroad 


‘ 


Oceasionally some 


among scenes so sacredly beautiful; but 
comparatively few people have time, 
money or disposition to spend weeks and 
months seeing mountains with donkey 
and guide. 

3ut it is important to observe that 
mountains cannot be best seen, nor fully 
appreciated without some _ tramping. 
Our method, therefore, was to ride up 
and tramp down. This gave time for a 
full appreciation of natural beauties, ax 
adequate coneeption of the bigness of the 
mountains, and, what is equally import- 
ant and fasemating, some idea of the 
life of the people who live among these 
seeming solitudes, and love them as they 
love their homes. 

A Swiss woman with whom we ate din- 
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ner one day as we were descending a 
mountain said, ‘‘My husband used to 
live in Chieago, but I would not leave 
Switzerland. He is back now, and is a 
guide.”’ 

The Swiss mercenaries in the French 
army used to be so moved to return home 
on hearing the ‘‘Shepherd’s Song’’ 
played in camp that the French govern- 
ment was compelled to forbid any sol- 
dier playing it on pain of death. 

We had not gone far down the moun- 
tain one day when we came upon a drove 
of sheep, with a few goats among them. 
The highest Alps are assigned to the 
sheep; and sometimes so difficult of ac- 
cess are the pastures that the shepherds 
have to earry them on their backs, and 
bring them down in the autumn in the 
same way. These sheep do not belong to 
as such a drove 


one man—a ranchman 


might in our country. They are really 
pet sheep, one or a few belonging to each 
family in a valley below. <A family is 
allowed to pasture upon the summer 
range aS many animals—sheep, goats or 


cattle—as it is able to feed during the 








winter. ‘The sheep are collected from 
their different owners by professional 
shepherds who, with their dogs, care for 
them upon the mountain ranges during 
the summer. The sheep are easily gov- 
erned by the ealls and whistles to which 
they are trained. 

In a beautiful valley nearly 7,000 feet 
high, and in which small patches of snow 
yet lingered in August, we one day came 
upon a herd of cattle numbering a hun- 
dred or more. These, like the sheep, 
were family pets gathered from many 
homes far down the mountain, and wer 
being cared for by professional herders. 
To each cow’s neck was attached a bell; 
and the Swiss bells are very musical. 
Imagine a hundred or more bells of dif- 
ferent sizes all tinkling at the same time, 
and mingling their high notes with th: 
bass of a rushing brook as it swept the 
stony keys of its rough bed. It was 
splendid mountain music, full of greet- 
ing and good fellowship. The cattle were 
weleomed back by the brook after their 
year’s absence; and the bells seemed to 


be praising the brook for its faithful 








Nearing a mountain top in the vicinity 


r Jungfrau. 
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ness. Without these large summer pas- 
tures Switzerland could not maintain 
the large number of cattle that she does; 














A Swiss woman working in the fields. 


and her cattle constitute her main source 
of wealth. 

There are no finer cattle in the world 
than the Swiss cattle. And this is doubt- 
less due, not only to the great care in 
breeding, but also in some part to the 
fact that practically all cattle are pets. 
One fine Jersey of the hundred in the 
rugged mountain pasture looked at us as 
though expecting to be fed. We went 
up to her, patted her side, stroked her 
nose, and put our arm about her neck. 
We could doubtless have done so to every 
one in the herd. 

Not only are these cattle grazed upon 
the high Alpine pastures during the 
summer, but here the dairy business in 
all details is carried on. From early 
spring herders follow the receding snow, 
and the eattle graze on the grass made 
succulent by its melting. Milkmaids and 
workers keep with the herd, and, in huts 
upon these high mountains, care for the 
dairy product. In the autumn a shep- 
nerd will descend the mountain earry- 


ing on his back a cheese weighing 15U 
pounds or more. The larger tne cheese 
the better usually is its quality. 

This cheese-making is the most ancient 
known industry in Switzerland, instru- 
ments for its manufacture having been 
found among the ruins of the Lake 
Dwellers. It was formerly the custom 
for friends of a bride and groom to pool 
their presents and purchase a cheese as 
a marriage gift. Such gifts were passed 
down for generations as are our family 
bibles. Upon them were inscribed dates 
of marriages, births, and deaths. One 
such cheese, dating from 1660, is still 
in existence. 

Not all the cattle, however, are found 
on the ranges: In the lower valleys it 
is common to see a woman, a girl or a 
brother and sister, herding a pet cow 
upon some grassy spot that is unfit for 
tilling. 

The care which the’Swiss give their 
eattle is nowhere surpassed; in the win- 
ter they are kept in warm, clean barns; 
and daily they are led out for water, air, 
and exercise. 

After tramping down the mountain 
for a day and a half we came upon little 
fields of hay, and later of grain. In 
these fields women more frequently than 
men were seen at work. They go to work 
often taking their little children with 
them, and, in order that the little ones 
may not get lost in the standing grain, 
or among the rocks of the mountain side, 
bells are sometimes attached to them. 

We were interested to know where 
the men were, and were surprised to 
learn that we had already been in their 
company on the Alps. They are shep- 
herds and herders. They go in the 
spring with the sheep or eattle, and re- 
turn in the autumn. Some of them are 
mowers of wild hay, and may never re- 
turn at all. 

This mowing of wild hay is an oceu- 
pation so dangerous that Swiss law for- 
bids more than one in a family engaging 
in it. Hay is very precious in Switzer- 
land, not only for its intrinsie worth, 
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but also on account of the fact before 
stated, that a family’s right to summer 
range depends upon the number of ani- 
mals they ean feed during the winter; 
and in winter stock is fed little else than 
hay. 

These wild hay mowers climb the most 
precipitous mountains, and find their 
way into the monst dangerous places— 
wherever they can with hand sickle cut 
a few spears of grass, a little tuft 
of clover, or even a few flowers. This 
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In the middle valleys—that is, between 
the upper pastures and the grain fields 
groups of hay barns were frequently 
seen standing apart from any home. 
They were made of logs, and seemed to 
fit exactly the rugged mountain environ- 
ment. In the winter the hay is taken 
down to the villages where most of the 
people live, and where the stuck is kept. 

Still farther down the valley where 
grain is grown, the graih barns are set 
on posts, one at each corner. ‘These 








An irrigating canal carrying the water 


scattered harvest is gathered into a sack 
or net, dried, and piled in some level 
spot high up on the mountain. In the 
winter, when the mountains are covered 
with snow, the reaper goes after it, often 
carrying up a little sled upon his back. 
Upon this he piles the hay, and then 
with it shoots down to the valley below 
like a boy on his bobsled. Both the 
mowing in the summer and in the bring- 
ing down of the hay in the winter are 
fraught with great danger, and men) not 
infrequently lose their lives in the work. 





down for the fields below. 


posts, which are about two feet high, are 
eapped with broad pieces of shale to 
keep out the mice, which abound in 
Swiss meadows. 

All climates, and nearly all the prod 
ucts of Europe, are found in Switzer- 
land. In some of the southern valleys 
lemons grow; at 5,000 feet all cultiva- 
tion is left behind; and at 10,000 feet 
the season is so short that the tiny flow- 
ers, if they bloom at all, must blossom 
almost as soon as they pop their heads 
out of the ground. 




















THE HUNTER, HIS CABIN AND HIS GAME. 


These pictures show Mr. B. F. Joslyn of Big Falls, Minn., on snowshoes, his cabin in 
the wocds in winter, and a moose which he killed while hunting from this cabin. Under 
such conditions as sportmen are up against at this time of year many hardships are en- 
countered, but they are forgotten in the excitement cf the hunt and in the varied exper- 
iences attending the same 
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OF THE 


THE LONG HAIRED MONSTER 


NORTH 


An Epic Story 


HUNTER 


[A story of the Northland, 
man who has celighted our 


told in the plain 
readers with 


words 
many 


hunter and 
hunting 


old-time 
actual 


of an 


‘counts of 


trapper, a 
experiences. ] 


Part I]]—Conclusion 


We 


Jack’s 


with wonder to 
tale. Next day I 
told Jack why we were there and that 
At first 
said to wait till he 
Then I brought Our 
Lady to him and she told him why she 


had listened 
remarkable 


we wanted him to go with us. 
and 
thought it over. 


he hesitated 


was going, and made it all plain to him. 
Ile opposed her going, and advised her 
to take her men and go back, which she 
flatly refused to do; but after I had told 
Jack of her bravery and endurance he 
said it was all right for her to go and 
outlined 
our plans to him and he approved. 


that he would go with us. I 


He was now rested and we went on 
our way again. As we came opposite 
the falls where the wild man lived, we 
kept a careful watch, but saw nothing of 
him. Jack took on flesh and regained 
his old strength and became the same 
genial, brave old Jack again. 

So we journeyed forward till when 
the 


camp. 


first frosts reached 
It stood 


turbed. Jack looked long over the scene 


came, we our 


all secure and undis- 
at this, his third landing on that ground. 
Our Lady was sad. She was within half 
a day’s journey of the grave of her dead 
lover. We pitched the tents, Our Lady 


taking possession of the cabin. Then 





we went to work with our strong force 
and in one day built a double cabin for 
We attached 
with a 


Our Lady and her Seots. 


outside conveniences eovered 
way. 
fort 


bear skins that 


We took especial pains as to com- 
and eovered the walls inside with 
we had left there, and 
the floor of her room with a carpet of 
skins, and when we had a roaring fire in 
the fireplace, I escorted her to her home 
with all the men as guests. She was de- 


lighted and thanked us for our kind 


thought for her comfort. 

Then we built another cabin for our 
extra men, and while this was being 
done, Jack and I laid in a stock of meat. 
Now we were ready, and, with Our Lady 
at my side, we all went to Giantville. 
without adventure, 
and found things about as we had left 
them, although we could tell that the 
had there. We had 


passed places where they had fed since 


We reached there 


monsters been 
we went away. I took Our Lady to the 
Professor’s grave and she knelt beside 


it, while we all stood with uncovered 


heads. Then we all went quietly away 
and left her alone with her grief. 

After a time she joined us and, al- 
though sad, she wished to know all about 
it, and I showed her where we had stood 


120 


on the hill and fired on the giant, and 
Jack where he had lain. We 
went up on the hill and she saw where 


showed 


the Professor had set our broken bones. 
and 
viewed the ruins of our cabins with the 


Then we wended our way down 
wreck lying round; then to the skuli and 
tusks and horns of that mighty brute, 
at which ail our men were astonished, 
and some grew white in the face. 
Then we went where the Professor 
that 
slain himself. 


had slain monster and then been 
The flesh was mostly de- 
eayed and wolves had almost 
that mighty skeleton. 


ument to 


cleaned 
Here was a mon- 
Professor Hennglewoort, if 
that mighty frame could be gotten out. 

We returned to our camp, and Jack, 
MeKnight and I discussed what course 
whether to take out 
the bones of the one that the Professor 
had killed and to try to 


kill another so as to get the hide. 


we should pursue; 


its tusks, or 
Fin- 
ally Jack said, ‘‘We will do just as Our 
Lady says.’’ I went to her and asked 
her to say what she wished us to do and 
explained all to her. She said that it 
was absolutely necessary to get the skin 
of one of those giants; that if we took 
out the bones and tusks people might 
claim that they were old ones that had 
been in a glacier since prehistoric times; 
that we must find and kill one of them. 
She also said that on our way out we 
must stop and get from that wild man 
that 
I had not thought of as we came, or I 


the Professor’s papers, something 


would have been in favor of doing it 
then. 

was to be 
Jack was 
put in full command of the men. He 
divided 


Now that we knew what 


done, we prepared for work. 


them in parties of twos and 
threes and directed each what direction 
to take, how to the high 


from 


watch 
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ground, and when they saw anything 
to come in at once and repert. When 
we had it all arranged and they were 
getting their instructions, Our Lady, 
who was present, said, ‘“‘ Where will | 
go?’’ And Jack said, ‘‘You must stay 


here with your two Seots.’’ ‘‘No,’’ she 
replied, ‘‘I am going. Why not? I can 


walk as far as the best of you, and this 
is not going to be a battle—it is a scout- 
ing party.’’ He asked her what she pre- 
ferred to do, and she said she wanted 
to go with me and one of the Murrays, 
and the other Murray could stay to 
guard the camp. Jack hesitated some 
but finally consented. I then proposed 
that the camp did not need a guard, as 
the cabins could be securely fastened 
against all animals except the giants, 
and that a man there would do more 
than them. The 


Murrays heartily approved, as I could 


harm good against 
see that they were both eager to go, and 
then I told Jack to let us go down the 
river to about the place where we saw 
them first the year before. We all left 
Jack, knowing the men, 
had divided them up according to their 


camp together. 


capabilities, and had at least one man 
in each party who could trail his way 
back home without fail. He told us ali 
that in ease of snow or any cause that 
we were not sure of our way to camp, 
to remain where we were until the rest 
eould find us. He arranged firing sig- 
nals so that each would know how to sig- 
nal under any circumstances. 

There were four in our party, and we 
took two canoes and went down to the 
place where we had left the river the 
year before and landed. 
the country we 
ridges, but 


Going back 
into crossed several 
nothing till we were 


about two miles back, where the giants 


saw 


had been feeding within a short time. 1 
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showed them all those mighty tracks, 
and where they had broken oif the big 
limbs, and following the tracks found a 
buneh of the fine hair high on a knot, 
which I got down and gave to Our Lady. 
She was excited, but not in the least 
nervous, and was as brave as any of us. 

I told them that I thought the sign 
about two days old, and explained to 
her about the coloring of the broken 
wood and the tracks in the ground 
showing how old the sign was. The 
trail led towards the river below where 
we had landed. We followed it till 
about noon and then went back. We 
reached-camp just before dark, finding 
that our comrades had all returned. I 
told our party not to mention our dis- 
covery till Jack decided what to do. I 
told him at onee, and in the morning he 
sent out the men as before to watch, 
but he went with our party himself. 
When we came to the landing place I 
pointed out to Jack the direction that 
we had taken the day before and how 
the trail was leading when we left it, 
and Jack said, ‘‘We will go down the 
river a mile farther and then we ean 
strike that trail this side of where you 
left it.’’ 

We did so, and struck the trail within 
a mile of the river. The mammoths had 
been traveling leisurely and feeding as 
they went. We followed on till the 
trail came to the river bank, and Jack 
said for us to follow on down after them 
and told us that he would go up and 
bring down the canoes, but one of the 
Seots insisted on going instead, so Jack 
gave him directions to come back to that 
point and wait for us. 

We found that the giants had fed 
along near the stream and finally laid 
down, and we thought had been there 
over night—Jack thought the night be- 


fore. This would make them a day and 
a half ahead of us, as it was now about 
We went back to the place to 
meet the canoes, and soon the Scot came 


with them. 


noon. 


In coming, Jack had been 
with me and Our Lady with her Scots, 
but when we came to get in she called me 
to come with her and one of her men 
went with Jack. 

We paddled slowly up along the river 
for a time, when I saw Our Lady turn 
suddenly and look at the bank and then 
I looked but 


nothing, but looking more closely, fol- 


point to the shore. saw 
lowing her eager look, I saw something 
black moving, and taking a glass at once 
made out a big black bear. 

We were about two hundred yards 
from the bear, and I told Our Lady to 
lie down in the bottom of the canoe and 


take careful aim at his shoulders and 


fire. She did so quickly, and there wa: 
trouble at once on shore. An angry 


roar went up and the bushes shook, and 
things looked lively. She reloaded like 
a veteran, and without being told aimed 
sarefully and fired again, and as the ac- 
tivity still continued, still again; then 
it became quiet. By this time Jack’s 
eanoe was beside us and he knew what 
was going on. 

We went ashore and could see Bruin 
lying dead. Our Lady walked quietly 
to him without fear and smoothed his 
glossy coat with her hand, then turning 
to us said, ‘‘I know it all now; I know 
what it is to you to go to the forest and 
hunt and kill. I used to think of man’s 
cruelty to animals, but now I know the 
joys of the chase in full and what it is 
to lead this glorious life.’’ She directed 
us to skin it for mounting, saying that 
it should be mounted whole. 

We reached camp about dark and 
found the meu all there, but none of the 
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others had seen anything. The 
were all delighted that Our Lady should 


killed the bear, 


men 
have and we had a 
jolly evening together, since she always 
sat in the big cabin with us and was one 
of us in thought and action. 
Next day we went as before, going 
down the river still farther before land- 
We struck the trail and followed 
it as it swung back from the river. We 


ing. 


went on for about a mile, and when 
crossing a ridge Our Lady, who was fol 
lowing me, touched me on the shoulder, 
pointed away to our left and I caught 
a glimpse of a swaying tree-top, then 
great bodies of those hairy giants, and 
I knew that she had found them first. 
All turned and saw them, and I looked 
at the two Scots and then at Our Lady. 
She stood as if spell-bound, with glow- 
ing cheeks and intent look, but I saw no 
sign of fear, while I could see the Seots 
whiten and hear a quaver in their voices 
when they whispered to each other. 
Jack, seasoned old veteran that he was. 
whitened a little, and I saw him glance 
behind, as though looking for a place to 
run. 

There were three of them, an old bull 
about the same size as the one we killed 
the year before; and a cow and what | 
although’ it 
larger than an ordinary elephant. They 


supposed was a calf, was 


had no thought of danger, and were 


feeding as they leisurely _ traveled. 
Neither Jack nor I made any move to- 
wards them, and Our Lady whispered 
to me, saying, ‘‘Is it too far to shoot?’’ 
Jack was at her side in an instant, and 
said, ‘*‘ For God’s sake, Lady, don’t make 
us attack them while you are with us.’’ 
She appeared not to understand for an 
instant, then her cheeks flamed with an- 
ger. ‘‘Am 1 better than 


any you? 


Would it be harder for me to die than 
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We came to kill 
Jack turned piti- 


you? I am no coward. 
one and there he is.’’ 
fully to me in his distress, and then I 
knew how precious her life was to me. 
I took her by the hand and, looking in 
those glorious eyes, I said, ‘‘ Dear Lady, 
defend 


against anything possible, but think of 


we love you and would you 
what it would mean to us if you should 
lose your life here, or should be injured. 
We want you to let us do this by our- 
selves, and first, take you home.’’ ‘‘I 
thank you for all your care for me, but 
I am not going home, and we are going 
to kill that Then, 


my eye, her hand still in 


gjant.’’ looking in 
mine, I read 
an answer to what my look must have 
told her, and she said, ‘‘ Dear friend, I 
will not lose my life. I will live many 


years, as will you, and we will have 


many a hunt together.’’ Then a_ joy 
came over me and my heart sang a song 
We pre- 
had 


one of our heavy rifles, and one came 


that it had never sung before. 
pared for battle. The Seots each 
forward with eap in hand and held it 
out to his mistress, saying, ‘‘You must 
I could see the light 
of battle in her eye, and as they were 


fire the first shot.’’ 


now feeding about two hundred and 
fifty yards from us, I told all to lie down 
and not to move or make a noise, and 
the giants might not locate us. I lay 
down near Our Lady, telling her not to 
stir, but I would change rifles with her 
every time she fired, and would direct 
her. 


aim for the point of the shoulder. 


When all was quiet I told her to 
Her 
rifle eracked and that giant sprang into 
activity at onee. They all ran forward 
and then stopped and looked in all di- 
rections; the big bull went into a frenzy, 
tearing up trees and ripping up the 
earth, and they all were roaring in a 


frightful way, and as he turned I could 
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see the blood spurting from his shoul- 
der. I changed rifies with Our Lady 
and told her to shoot about the same 
place when he was turned right. Again 
the rifle spoke, and now such a scene as 
there was. 
then 


everything within reach. 


All rushed first one way and 


another, roaring, and fighting 

I thought best to do our work quickly 
now and told them all to fire at the bull. 
Their rifles roared and the great beast 
went 


down, but was up again and 


towards us. I glanced 


towards the men, and all of them were 


charged right 


loading and firing—not one turned to 
flee. Our Lady looked at me and threw 
an arm over my shoulder as I aimed for 
his head below that great horn; then I 
fired, expecting that death was upon us, 
as I drew her to me and pressed my lips 
to hers. Then I heard a roaring and 
erashing. and rending of timber, and, 
turning, saw two great hairy beasts go- 
ing from us inte the forest. I sprang 
to my feet and there in front, not over 
twenty yards away, lay a great mountain 
of quivering, writhing flesh. I lifted 
Our Lady to her feet. 

It all happened in an instant. The 
great bull had gone down in death, and 
the other two had 


charged 


followed him and 
right over us. I ran to the 
others and saw one of the Seots lying 
We found 
that his foot and the lower part of his 
leg were erushed., 


on the ground badly hurt. 


He had been lying 
flat on the ground and they had charged 
right over him, and one of them had 
stepped on his leg and erushed it into 
the ground. We straightened out the 
broken leg and made him as comfortable 
as possible. Our Lady was beside him 
at once on her knees, and she helped me 
set the 


limb as best we eould. She 


soothed the sufferer and talked to him 


in that soft, tender tone that 
know how to use. 


women 
I had them make a 
stretcher immediately, and 
were making it, I took Our Lady’s hand 
and went back to look at our game. 


while they 


Ile was dead now—not a quiver shook 


the gigantic mass. He was just about 
the same size as the others, and with that 
eoat of hair and those gigantic 
horn, he looked frightful, 
even when dead. I climbed up on him 
and pointed out to Our Lady where her 


first two found 


long 
tusks and 


shots had struck. I 


them right where I had told her to 
shoot. She reached up her hand and 


asked me to help her up, which I did, 
and together, hand in hand, we stood on 
that giant and whispered words that 
bound us together so long as life should 
last. 

When our wounded Scot was ready, 
we all went to the river and got in our 
eanoes and started for home. Our sor- 
row was keen for our wounded man 
and we gave him all our thought till we 
had done all we possibly could for him. 
I reset the broken limb and believed that 
it would heal although I 
feared that perhaps splinters might be 
I bathed it 
and bandaged it, and with proper splints 
thought it would be all right. Our Lady 
helped in all 


properly, 


loosened and cause trouble. 


her deft fingers prepared 
and wound the bandages and helped in 
When fixed and laid on a 
** Hoot, 
make a deal o’a fuss o’er naething.’’ 
Then we told the others of the great 


many ways. 


bear skin, he said, mon, they 


beast that we had killed, and that he was 
lying dead, away in the forest. We told 
them of their fierce actions and their ter- 
rible bellowing, and of their charge on 
us. Then I told them that Our Lady 
fired the first two 
shots, either-of which would have been 


saw them first and 
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fatal, and of her bravery through it all. 

Our hunt for the giants was done. We 
wanted no more and would now only 
kill them to defend ourselves, if neces- 
sary. Our game was in a much more 
convenient place than the other, as it lay 
within an easy mile of the river. 

In the morning our wounded man was 
feverish and his leg badly swollen. I 
loosened the bandages and bathed it, and 
this eased the pain, but though he ap- 
peared to feel in the best of spirits I 
could not help but feel worried about 
him. Our Lady made him some soft food 


—_ 


attended to him with the greatest of 
left his 
him and we all went to where our giant 


ane 


eare. Then we brother with 


game was. Nothing had been near, and 
we at onee started to take off the skin. 
lirst, however, I photographed the dead 
I took 
exposures with the men standing by him 
Then I 
stretched a tape line the length of him 


mammoth from different points. 
to show the comparative size. 


so the picture would show the figures, 
same on the length of the 
In fact, 1 took photos 
of him from all points of view, and, dur- 


doing the 
tusks and horns. 


ing the skinning and eutting up, I took 
a great many more. 

Having had one experience in skin- 
ning these giants, I knew better how to 
manage, and we made quite a start on 
it before going home. We earried all 
the pieces with us to the river and left 
them there, as we had decided to build a 
cabin there to store them in. 

Then we went home and found our 
Seot worse and in a high fever. I fixed 
his leg the best I could and afterwards 
bathed it for a long time with water, and 
thus lessened the inflammation. He slept 
some during the night, but in the morn- 
ing Our Lady and I decided that we 
would stay with him and his brother 
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that day. I sent the men down the river 
to build that 
place the hide of the mammoth. We 
wished to stay behind, as w 


store house in which to 
had much 
to say to each other, and also we wanted 
to do our best for our wounded friend. 
We bathed his leg, fed him carefully, 
brother at- 
tended the fire and got dinner. Finally, 


viving him no meat. His 


he slept, and my love and I, sitting hand 
in hand, talked of our future. I told 
her from the first I had loved her, but it 
did not dawn on me to what great ex- 
tent till I thought our last 
She told me that it had dawned 


on her as she stood by the Professor’s 


hour had 


come. 


grave and read the inscription over him 
that I had eut, not supposing that man 
would ever read it, and that her heart 
went out in gratitude and love to his 
loyal friend who had laid him at rest 
and so marked his grave. Then, when 
death 


know and had 


was so near, she wanted me to 


Jaid her hand on my 
I told her that but for that 


I would never have presumed to speak 


shoulder. 


on account of her wealth and position. 
She replied that she loved the man and 
We decided to say 
nothing to our friends till we returned 
and 
married at once. So we spent that happy 


not his possessions. 


to Winnipeg, then we would be 
day, although Murray’s condition wor- 
ried me greatly. 

The 
that the store-house was built on a high 


men returned at night, saying 
bank by the river. 

The next morning Murray was better 
and the swelling was nearly gone out of 
his leg. I attended to him carefully, 
and we all went to the giant except his 
brother. We 
once, and as fast as we got a piece off I 
had it out to the 
river and stretched on the walls of the 


ecommeneed skinning at 


fleshed and carried 
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eabin to dry. By night we had made 
quite a start and I decided that we would 
do all our work from the main camp. 
We worked several days and then the 
river froze up so we could not use the 
canoes, but the traveling was good on the 
ice. 

Our Lady kept in the best of health 


and went with us every day. Murray 
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“We stood on that giant and whispered words that bound us together 
so long as life should last.” 


was rapidly getting well and everything 
was going well with us. Then came a 
heavy snowfall, and for several days we 
did not go to our work, but when it 
stopped we used snowshoes and went 
again to the giant, finding him undis- 
turbed. We had lots of snow to shovel 
away, but we were strong-handed and 
soon were at work again. 
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One morning Jack was up first and, 
going out, returned in a short time and 
eame hurriedly to me. I knew some- 
thing was wrong, and he told me that a 
herd of the giants was in our valley but 
a short distance away. We at once woke 
all the men and also Our Lady, who ap- 
peared the coolest of all. We looked care 
fully out and there in the valley above 
us were eight of them—three monstrous 
bulls and five smaller ones. We all care 
fully loaded our rifles and took positions 
so as to fire if necessary. Then Jack 
started a fire, sending a tall column of 
smoke from the chimney, and the Scots 
did the same in Our Lady’s cabin. As 
the smoke sifted out in the frosty air, 
they all saw it and walked leisurely to- 
wards us, and finally they threw up 
their trunks, and we thought they were 
about to charge us, but after a few 
sniffs they turned and went rapidly 
away, going out of the head of the val- 
ley. We saw them climb up the ridge 
and disappear over the top, and then we 
all felt like going down on our knees in 
thanksgiving for our safety. 

Jack said that he believed the smell 
of smoke alarmed them, and that in all 
eases he would advise keeping perfectly 
still, and if possible start a fire. 

The work of skinning was progressing 
rapidly, and Our Lady and I decided to 
stay over a day at the cabin with the 
two Murrays. We had some clothing to 
repair and wanted to rest a day, so we 
stayed. Getting our work done at noon, 
I proposed to put on our snowshoes and 
go hunting, to which she eagerly con- 
sented. We went up on a ridge and, see- 
ing some earibou tracks, followed them 
over onto another ridge, and there a 
moose track crossed and I, thinking the 


moose the most likely, followed the 


tracks and soon saw that we were near 


him. As we were going through some 
spruce he jumped up to our right and 
near us. I fired and wounded him and 
the wound appeared to madden him. 
He at onee turned and charged us. There 
was a large birch tree close at hand and, 
throwing my arm around Our Lady, I 
jumped behind the tree just as the mad- 
dened moose charged past. I told her 
to keep dodging around the tree, and 
brought my rifle forward just as he 
turned for another charge. I fired but 
did not appear to stop him in the least. 
We stood behind the tree and could not 
tell which side he would go till he was 
almost to it, and then it took quick dodg- 
We had both kieked 


off our snowshoes and we dodged around 


ing to get around. 


to the other side as he went past. He 
repeatedly charged on us without my 
being able to disable him, and I either 
waited a trifle too long or else slipped, 
and he struek me and knocked me into 
the snow. If he had not been without 
horns, I would no doubt have been 
killed, but I was not hurt—only stunned. 
Ile turned to charge again, and then Our 
Lady’s rifle spoke and he went. down 
with a shattered head, she making one 
of the best shots I ever saw under such 
trying circumstances. 

She was on her knees beside me before 
I could get up, and the love and ten- 
derness of the woman were blessed for 
me to see. I was all right as soon as I 
had rested for a few moments, and I at 
onee attended to our moose, leaving the 
meat there for the men to bring in. We 
went homeward, happy that we were 
both alive, and with tender hearts. 

We stayed at home for several days 
as the weather was severe, and there 
were many days that the men did not go 


out. We had plenty of time and we 
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were strong-handed, and it was a long 
time till we could start home. 

During our idle days Our Lady would 
read to me, and we would sit and dream 
before that glorious wood fire and the 
storm would how! outside. Sometimes 
at night we could hear packs of wolves 





howling through the forest, but we were 
secure, and Our Lady told me that she 
had not felt fear excepting only the 
times when I was in danger. 

Finally, the giant’s hide was all off, 
dried and packed away, each piece num- 
bered, and a chart made, so that it could 
be put together readily. Then we went 
to work on the bones and carried them 
to the river’s bank and piled them up. 

The days were growing longer and the 
fiercest cold was past, and we began to 
think of our homeward journey. Once 
the men saw the same herd of giants 
again. They were on the bank of the 
river opposite the cabin where they were 
carrying out the bones. The men came 
away quietly and did not go there again 
for several days. 

After we had gotten the bones all out, 
we got out the tusks. The snow now 
softened in the day and froze at night 
so that a hard crust was formed, and we 
rigged up sleds with broad runners and 


after many trials and failures we finally 


got those mighty pieces of ivory on the 
river bank by the store house. We knew 
that we could not take them out, but 
thought as we had the time we would 
get them to the river, and later on per- 
haps some means could be devised to 
get them out. Then our work would be 
done as far as that part was concerned. 

Then we prepared to rest and hant. 
Jack and MeKnight would each go out 
with the men, usually in different di- 
rections, and they had no trouble in get- 
ting all the game that we needed. I 
urged them to always look earefully 
from the tops of the ridges for any 
sight of the monsters and, if they saw 
them, by no means to disturb them. 
McKnight remark that 
alarmed me, as I thought that he was 
determined to kill one himself, and I 
told Jack to talk to him and discourage 
any such idea. 


dropped a 


I never quite lost the 
feeling that disaster would come to us 
and that the mighty North would hold 
fast to her secrets. At times I wished 
that my beloved lady was safe out of 
that great wilderness. Time passed on 
and the snow was going, the ice began 
to melt and the water rose in our river, 
and we knew that before long we could 
start on our long journey. 

One morning MeKnight and one of 
the men went out to hunt and did not re- 
turn at night. We signaled at times all 
night but got no response. In the morn- 
ing Jack and two men and I started on 
their trail. We went rapidly, stopping 
on each ridge and looking the country 
over with our glasses. About five or six 
miles out we found them, or rather we 
found what was left of them. The 
ground and the hard, erusty snow were 
all trampled up by those mighty feet 
and there were blood stains everywhere. 
We circled around and examined the 
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signs carefully. We could see where Me- 
Knight and his companion had crawled 
in approaching the monsters, and where 
they had been feeding at the time of the 


first shot. A herd of at least six had 


seen our men, charged them, and then it 
was all over. McKnight’s body had been 
ripped open and torn apart. His com- 
panion had apparently been hurled high 
in the air, coming down fifty feet away, 
and then simply trampled into pulp. I 
was thankful that my lady had not come. 
We followed the trail of the herd a short 
distance, but the trail showed but a 
little blood, and we were sure that none 
of them were fatally wounded. 

We gathered the poor, mangled re- 
mains together and wrapped them each 
in a blanket, laid them side by side, and 
left a man to guard them while we hur- 
ried back to camp. We told the other 
men and I broke the news to Our Lady. 
She wept bitterly, blaming herself for 
the disaster. I comforted her all that I 
could and then got the men together, and 
with a shovel and pick we all went to 
that burial. I urged Our Lady not to 
go, but she said she of all others should 
go, so she went with us. The men dug 
the grave under the trees on a little 
knoll, making it deep and wide. Then 
we laid the two brave men in it side by 
side. They put in spruce boughs, and 
then with my lady’s hand in mine | re- 
peated the funeral service and the Lord’s 
Prayer. Then the men filled in the 
grave and made a pile of boulders at the 
head. And Our Lady knelt down and 
prayed for the dead and asked pardon 
for herself for bringing those brave men 
to their death. Each man in the party 
took her hand and assured her that she 
was not in the least to blame. We went 
home a sad party, and there was fear 
written on the men’s faces. There were 


now six men besides myself and, al- 
though I doubt if there could be six 
braver men gotten together, I could see 
that they were nervous. They could not 
understand why those two men had not 
killed at least one of those monsters. 

The days grew warmer and the ice 
broke up in the river and great cakes 
went rushing down the swollen flood. 
We had gotten our canoes ready and, 
with a good stock of dried meat and 
other supplies, felt safely prepared for 
our long journey. We decided to take 
only what we could carry with safety, 
and depend on sending back for the 
balanee of the skin and bones. At last 
Jack said, ‘‘We will start in a few 
days.’’ Our Lady came to me and said, 
‘“You and I must go and bid farewell] to 
that grave by the rocky hillside.’’ So 
we went together. We knelt down and 
silently offered our prayers and, stand- 
ing uncovered, I bade him a long fare- 
well. I thought of going where he had 
killed the giant, and did so. I found the 
monsters had been there recently, and 
there was scarcely a whole bone left, and 
the pieces were scattered far and wide 
even the tusks had been thrown far 
away, but they were not broken. 

We returned safely to camp, and after 
telling Jack, he said, ‘‘Let’s go as quick 
as possible.’’ So the following morning 
we began to prepare, and at noon all was 
ready, except what we needed for the 
night. Jack headed us all as we went to 
bid farewell to the grave of our two com- 
“ades. 

Next morning we finished loading our 
belongings in the canoes and embarked. 
Before pushing off, every man with cap 
in hand gave three cheers for Our Brave 
Lady. Our plan was to stop and load 
what we could carry of the hide and 


bones. The river was high and quite 
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rapid, and we soon came in sight of the 
high bank where our store-house had 
been built, but with astonishment we 
saw that it was gone. We landed and 
hurried up the bank, and a heart-broken 
ery went up from Jack’s lips, as he was 
in advanee. Not a log of that cabin was 
there—not a piece of hide—a few broken 
The ground 
was trodden and torn up and the trees 
broken down. The tree-tops on the river 
side were broken and erushed, and all 
bent towards the river, which showed 
that the maddened giants had thrown al! 
into the river. The signs were about 
two weeks old, and we knew that the ice 
had gone out since and that all had been 
earried down and ground to pieces in 
that mighty fiood. 


yieces of bones was all. 
} 


There was not a man among us but 
who had moist eyes, but no tears came to 
the eves of Onur Lady. ‘‘Men,’’ she said, 
‘‘you have done all that men could do; 
don’t mourn about what cannot be 
helped.’’ We sat down and talked about 
what was to be done. The most of us 
said, ‘‘Let’s go back and stay till we ean 
kill another.’’ Finally Our Lady said, 
‘*No, we are not going to wait to kill an- 
other. Even :f we should get one soon. 
by the time we could prepare it the sum- 
mer would be well spent and we could 
not get out this season, and that would 
mean another winter in the forest. We 
will go home, but we will stop and see if 
we cannot get from Jack’s old man the 
Professor’s papers and photographs, 
which with our own will surely show 
plainly to the world that these monsters 
do exist, and that we have seen and 
killed them.’’ There was some opposi- 
tion to this, but finally all agreed and 
we returned to the eanoes. We watched 
carefully for some of the wreckage from 
out store-house, but saw nothing except 
a few of the battered and broken logs. 

So we journeyed on down rivers, 
across ‘‘earries’’ and lakes. Spring 
eame with its mantle of green and still 


on we went. With my love and one of 
the Seots in our canoe we talked and 
watched the ever-changing scene, and we 
erossed the ‘‘earries’’ hand in hand. 

Summer comes and we approach, the 
falls where Jack and I were wrecked. 
We come to the place and carry over to 
the other side. We watch and listen, 
but see or hear nothing from the wild 
man. Then all but two of us start in 
the morning and go above the rapids, 
and earefully work our way down the 
rough bank till we come to the falls and 
the opening that comes from under the 
falls. We look at the paths carefully 
and see plainly that it has not been used 
for a week or two. Then we go care- 
fully along the path towards the home 
eave, with Jack well in advanee. Com- 
ing to the eave, we hear nothing, but 
Jack goes inside and soon returns, say- 
ing, ‘‘He is dead.’’ We get some birch 
bark and go in and find the wild man, 
dead on his bed of skins. In a split stick 
stuck in a erevice of the rock was a piece 
of paper, and we were able to decipher 
from it that he was taken sick some lit- 
tle time before and wrote this for Jack, 
should he ever return. He had left Jack 
all he had, and Jack said, ‘‘I am rich. 
Wait till you see that stock of furs.’’ 
We buried the man at the mouth of his 
eave. We found all of the Professor’s 
papers and belongings, which we took to 
our eanoes. Jack said that he would 
only take part of the furs then, as it 
would overload and hinder the party. 
So he made two pack loads out of the 
most valuable, and leaving the others 
there, piled stones in the mouth of the 
cave. 

I showed them where I had camped, 
and we all went into the cave under the 
falls, and Jack explained about his long 
stay there and about the adjoining 
eountry, which he had hunted over with 
the wild man. Returning to our canoes, 
we resumed our journey and felt that it 
was not a failure, as first of all we had 
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Jack, and next we had secured the Pro- 
fessor’s papers and photographs, as well 
as our own photographs. I had a de- 
scription of our journey written from 
day to day, which I later on had written 
out in type and signed by each member 
of our party. Our spirits revived, al- 
though we each often thought sadly of 
those lonely graves in that trackless 
wilderness. 

Our Lady was soon cheerful and 
happy, and appeared in no hurry to re- 
turn, and we would stop occasionally for 
a day or two, and many a hunt we en- 
joyed together, and many the fine speci- 
men she killed. When alone we talked 
of the future and arranged our plans. 

So we journeyed onward week after 
week, and as the leaves were beginning 
to fall we reached Winnipeg. Our men 
all went to their homes, and we directed 
them to come to our hotel in the morn- 
ing. After we had bathed and put on 
the clothes which we had left there, our 
looks were so changed that we had to 
laugh when we saw each other. 

In the morning we settled with our 
men, and each one was paid more than 
our bargain ealled for. MeKnight and 
his companion were both single men, 
and their wages were paid to relatives. 
The Murrays both decided to stay there, 
as they had become fascinated with the 
country, and I afterwards learned that 
Jack and they were going in together to 
get out the balance of the furs, and they 
had also determined to make another at- 
tempt to get the hide at least of one of 
those mighty animals. We spent most 
of the day with our men, talking over 


(THE 


our adventures and discussing our jour- 
ney. 

[ asked them all to come again two 
days later to sign the description of our 
journey. I had this prepared, and later 
they came and listened to the reading of 
it, and then they all signed it. 

My lady had not been with us, but 
had spent her time in shopping, and af- 
ter the paper was signed I took the men 
all to the parlor of the hotel and brought 
my lady back with me, and a clergyman 
pronounced us man and wife. Then our 
brave friends shook our hands and de- 
parted. This was not a ‘‘swell’’ wed- 
ding, and the guests did not wear even- 
ing dress, but I doubt if a braver, truer 
lot of friends ever attended a wedding. 

Well, reader, again my tale is told. 
We had done our best. We had pene- 
trated that far North land and seen 
those great hairy monsters. We had 
killed one of them, but two of our men 
were buried there, and instead of bring- 
ing out indisputable evidence of them 
we had some photographs and some writ- 
ings. Oh!—that mighty North, full of 
mysterious secrets and great mysteries, 
a land to which brave men have jour- 
neyed and from which many have never 
returned. <A land of such immense siz° 
that few can comprehend its vastness. 
A land with great stretches of country, 
larger than all New England, where a 
white man has never trodden, mysteri 
ous in its past. No doubt but at one time 
tropical, and perhaps peopled with a 
race of human beings, but now silent 
and locked in the grim embrace of that 
frost king, who guards its seerets well. 
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Taos Indian and his two daughters at the Pueblo, Taos, N 
om ; 


N } father is shown to left of picture. Photographed, 1907, by F. J. Francis 
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Temagami Indian guide at home. 


WHAT WILL A WILD THING 
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DO: 
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The moose comes down in season, the 
ice goes out when the sun comes north, 
the salmon run and the flowers bloom; 
all things happen in their appointed time 
—but the white man does never the same 
thing twice alike. That, in substance, is 
what one of Jack London’s Indian he- 
roes says of the white man. 

But it is also a fact that the other ani- 
mals are equally erratic. To say a moose, 
a bear, a beaver, a lynx or any other ani- 
mal will do this or that under certain 
given circumstances, is to find more ex- 
ceptions than are necessary to prove a 
rule. 

Different men have different notions 
about what to do in the wilderness. Most 
men keep perfectly quiet when fishing. 
The Indian guide holds his light craft 
over a clear pool, slaps the water at the 
edge up against the side of the canoe, 
and the soft noise which he makes calls 
the black bass from the deep water of 


But the fish has more sense 
for, and the wild 
duck is as easily fooled as other fowls. 
The Canada lynx has worked out a 
scheme for luring the duck to destrue- 
tion. 


Temagami. 
than he gets credit 


He works on the duck’s curiosity, 
just as the Indians did with the buffalo 
in the good old days before they knew 
the danger of firearms or the taste of 
fire-water. 

One Indian would approach a band of 
buffalo until one of the animals observed 
him. He would then crouch and wave 
his blanket quietly until the curious one 
Still 
blanket slowly he would retreat 


began to approach. waving his 
until 
other members of the band would begin 
Now the In- 


dian would increase his speed until the 


to follow the curious one. 


whole band of buffalo were on the run. 
At a convenient place the Indian would 
dodge behind a rock or tree while the 
herd rushed madly on to destruction, 
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Indian guides going out with moose hunters, 


- dropping into the pit that had been pre- 
pared for them. 

The lynx, coming to a lake in the long, 
northern twilight, approaches quietly 
where the wild duck feeds. He hears 
them, but he is careful that they do not 
hear him. Indians and other nature 
students have watched. When the ducks 
put down their heads, the lynx puts 
forth a padded paw and pats the water 
gently. When the ducks lift their heads 
to harken, the lynx stops. By and by 
the duek, whose curiosity has overcome 
her, swims eautiously to the point where 
the ripples run. The lynx remains mo- 
tionless until the duek stops Lo feed, 
when he pats the water again. Now th 
duck shakes the water from her wet 
head and watches the little wimples in 
the weeds. Each time she comes nearer 
and nearer to whatever has disturbed 
the quiet of the lake. In time she comes 
so near that the lynx, with a lightning- 
like movement reaches out, strikes her 
head and bears her away, often without 
even disturbing or attracting the atten- 
tion of the rest of the flock. More often 
than otherwise, the duck that dies is the 


only one of the family which has oppor- 
tunity to learn the cause of the ripples 
which attracted her and lured her to 
death, and, of course, she can’t tell the 
secret of the lynx and his modus oper- 
andi, 

- * 7: 

Mr. Hugh Lumsden, chief engineer of 
Canada’s new transcontinental railway, 
was deer shooting in Ontario when his 
dog drove a red deer into a lake. Two 
men, who were not experts with a rifle, 
followed the deer in a eanoe. They fired 
all their eartridges at the deer’s head 
and then, rowing up alongside, they at- 
tempted to kill or capture the deer. The 
red deer lay over, flapped one hind foot 
out of the water and drove it through 
the canoe. The boat was upset, the oe- 
ecupants barely escaping with their lives, 
leaving all their ammunition, as well as 
their rifles, at the bottom of the lake. 

» . * 

Jim Friday, the famous _half-breed 
cuide of the ‘Temagami district, drove a 
moose into a lake—Indians in want may 
kill a cow moose, but a white man may 
not, even in self-defense—followed her, 
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and drowned her in thirty minutes. Fri- 
day is wise in the way of the wood folk 
and he believes that a moose, unmo- 
lested, might swim for half a day, but 
if hard pressed by a canoe, it is soon 
overcome by the excitement of the extra 
exertion and the rapid beating of its 
wild heart. Upon another occasion, one 
of the Friday family killed a moose 


found the wounded moose standing per- 
fectly still under a big cedar. The boy 
secured a long pole, to the tip of which 
he lashed his hunting knife, and then 
stealing out cautiously from tree to rock, 
from rock to tree, keeping always out of 
sight, he rested the long shaft on a dead 
limb and was just about ready to drive 


it to the moose’s heart, when the twig 














Jim Friday serving breakfast to the hunters. 


with an axe, after overtaking it in 9 
canoe. 

A younger brother of the guide, Wil- 
lie Friday by name, went out in winter 
with only two eartridges and tried to 
kill a moose for the Friday family. He 
stationed himself on a runway, and in 
a little while another brother and a dog 
Willie put the 
two bullets into the great animal, but 
failed to stop him. He followed and 


chased the moose by. 


snapped off, attracting the attention of 
Instantly the 
moose turned upon the boy, who stum 


the wounded animal. 


bled and fell. The moose, mortally hurt, 
plunged blindly with his great feet, 
stripping the clothes off either side of 
the boy’s body, but wounding him only 
slightly. The boy rolled under a failen 
tree trunk and eseaped. 

As the bull moose turned, the dog, 
coming to the rescue, seized the brute by 
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the nose and hung there. The boy Fri- 
day rolled out from under the log and 
escaped for reinforcements. 
the brothers 


Returning, 
found a red 
snow, and that 


spot on the 
was about all that was 
left of the dog. The moose still kept his 
feet, 


their ingenuity in 


and exhausted 
trying to finish the 
need of 
Finally they hit upon the novel 
felling which 
they did, with the result that the mon- 
areh of the 


now the Indians 
animal, for they were sore in 
food. 
idea of 


trees upon him, 


forest was finally de- 


spatched. 
fal * * 

A story writer, who thought he knew, 
but did not deal about 
wild animals. was fishing in Lake Tema- 
gami with two friends, Rudolph Kauff- 
man, part 


know, a great 


ewner of the Washington 
Star, and Dr. John E. Jones, American 
Consul at Winnipeg. One afternoon, 
with his Indian guide, the story writer 
came upon a big bull moose bathing in 
Lake Wasacsamagami—the Lake of the 
Wood. advantage of 
the animal when his head was low, feed- 


ing upon lily pa 


Shining 


Taking 


ds, they came up within 


hundred varas of the 
when he 


a few animal, 
gazed at them for a 
trotted off 
undergrowth, crash- 
ing tree limbs with his great horns and 
the windfall with his feet. 


turned, 


moment, waded ashore, and 


through the dense 


The Indian shot his canoe around the 
point of the island upon which the moose 
had disappeared, grunting ‘‘he come in 
While the white 


how the 


again.’’ man was won 
they 


rounded the point just in time to see 


dering Indian 


knew, 


the moose putting to sea. He was headed 
for the mainiand, but by hard paddling 
the Indian ent him off, and drove him 
baek toward the island from which he 


had come. 
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At this juncture Doctor Jones and his 
Indian hove in sight, and now the two 
canoes convoyed the moose to shore. The 
story-teller urged his Indian to go faster 
without any definite notion of what he 
would do with the moose in ease he eap- 
tured him. It was an immense beast, as 
tall as the average pacer at a country 
fair, but The Indian 
hung back and the author urged him, 
tapping the moose gently with a ten-foot 
bait rod. 


Seeing thie 


much stronger. 


Indian afraid, the 


he turn 


was 


‘Will 


white man said, some- 


times’?’’ And the Indian answered, 
Tea? 
‘*‘Would he erush our canoe if he 


i) 


struck it? 

“Veg.” 

‘If he came at us could we escape, 
or would he surely overtake us, over- 
turn us, erush us, and kill us?”’ 

“To” 

‘*Well,’’ said the white man, ‘‘I do 
not want to die.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said the Indian, ‘*Me, I don’ 
want die, too.”’ 

3y this time the moose found bottom 
on the rocky shore, scrambled up the 
stony bank and trotted away through 
the dense forest, while the white man 
and the red 


man sat rocking in their 


eanoe, and iistening to the crash of 
things as the big moose moved on deeper 
and deeper into the fastness. 

In camp that night, the story teller 
told this tale, not as fietion but as a sim- 
ple fact—for it seemed simple to hin. 
Kauffman laughed at him. Then the ad- 
venturer ealled the doctor to support 
him, which he did valiantly. Yet the 
editor would not believe. Thereupon he 
ealled the nodded and 


grunted as testimony to the accuracy of 


Indian, who 


the story. It is hard for a fiction writer 


— 
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to be accused of exaggerating when ecir- 
cumstances compel him to tell the truth, 
but there was no convineing Mr. Kauff- 
man. 

Two days later, the other canoes re- 
turning to camp Came upon a COW Moose 
feeding on the shore of a shoal lake. It 
is interesting and fascinating to watch 
a wild moose. frolicking and feeding in 
the lilies of the lake. At first you would 
say she was only frolicking, as she turns 
to the right and to the left grabbing the 
lily pads, in her haste to finish her sup- 


nearer all the while; and, as often as the 
moose busied herself with her supper, 
the light canoe shot forward; when she 
lifted her huge head to look for an en- 
emy, the Indian in the stern of the boat 
remained motionless. Almost invariably 
when she lifted her head, she looked, not 
towards the lake, but away to the wil- 
derness, where doubtless a baby moose 
When 
first sighted she was perhaps half a mile 
When half that distance had 
been covered, the white man in the bow 


lay sleeping on a bed of moss. 


away. 





A hunter's shack in Temagami, northern Ontario. 


per and return to the shelter of the for- 
est. More than anything else, she re- 
sembles a waltzing horse at a circus, 
only she never turns completely around. 
In her anxiety to finish her meal in the 
shortest possible space of time, she in- 
vites disaster, and makes it impossible 
for her to keep anything like a sharp 
lookout, because of her own hurry. 

In this instance, the moose feeding 
down along the shore, drew nearer and 


of the boat almost tried to hold his 
breath, so eager was he to get up with 
the moose, and econvinee his friends, one 
of whom was the skeptical Kauffman, 
that he really and truly could tame a 
moose. Glancing baek, he saw the other 
eanoes threading their way through the 
islands of the larger lake. 

Each time the moose busied herself, 
the forward canoe lessened the distance 
between it and the animal. Now the oe- 
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cupants of the canoe could see the watér 
dripping from her wet nose, when she 
lifted her head to look away to the 
woods. This was the last chance—they 
knew this, the Indian and the white man. 
‘lhe white man took up his paddle, and 
when again the brown head came up and 
the frightened eyes of the mother moose 
saw the canoe bearing down upon her, 
she turned and swam ashore with all her 
might. 

Within a minute, or two minutes at 
the most, the first canoe was between her 
and the shore. She went about and 
headed for the island, and a moment 
later all the canoes were upon her, Doe- 
tor Jones on the left flank, the story tel- 
ler and his Ojibwa on the right, with 
Kauffman ani his man, Friday, bring- 
ing up the rear. There was but one 
thing for the moose to do, and she did it 
to the best of her ability, but with two 
men paddling in each canoe she could 
not escape. 

The story writer, whose true story of 
the bull moose had been questioned by 
his guests, bent on outdoing his former 
exploit, urged his Indian alongside. 
Doctor Jones, equally anxious to con- 
vince Mr. Kauffman, called to the story 
writer to “‘spank her.’’ And he spanked 
her. As he did so every muscle of her 
body stiffened. Jim Friday, never 
dreaming that the white man would do 
so, shouted to him to pull her ear. The 
white man pulled her ear, while the 


moose’s body lay under the side of the 
eanoe, for the moose swims very low. 
To the amazement of the Indian and the 
other white men, the moose did not re- 
sent this familiarity, perhaps becausc 
she was too much afraid. 

Misunderstanding her apparent ac- 
quiescence, the white man, wild with en- 
thusiasm, put a hand on the nose of the 
moose and ducked her. As the moose 
went down she drifted perhaps three or 
four feet from the canoe, and when she 
came up she put her ears back on her 
neck, preciseiy the same as a mule will 
do when driving at another mule in a 
barn lot, and drove for the white man. 
She was a sight as she advanced with 
open mouth. Instinetively, the white 
man kneeling in the boat crouched back- 
ward, lurching to the right and nearly 
overturning the canoe. The knees of the 
moose broke the surface of the water in 
her wild efforts to trample the canoe un- 
der her, and in a moment, her huge head 
shot over the canoe just in front of the 
white man. Ineidentally, the head ot 
the moose is what kept the boat from 
turning over. 

It all happened in about two seconds, 
but it added several gray hairs to the 
story writer’s collection, and there was 
a distinct sigh of relief from the other 
white men, when with a quick movement 
he thrust the moose’s head from the boat, 
the Indian backed water, and allowed 
the frightened and furious animal to es- 
cape to the island. 
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IN QUEST OF A TOTEM POLE 


J. M. 


The totem pole eraze took possession 
of us while on a visit to the city of Ta- 
coma, Washington. We were taken to the 
museum in the court house and shown a 
room devotéd exclusively to totem poles. 
There were poles great and small, high 
and low, old and new, crude and ornate, 
of wood and of stone. 

After we returned home my wife, while 
remarked, ‘‘I 


in a thoughtful mood, 


want a totem pole.’’ ‘‘Certainly,’’ said 
I, ‘‘you shall have one. Come to think of 
it, it is wonderful how we have man- 
aged to keep house this long without 
one.’’ 

From that moment we studied rates 
and routes to Alaska, until, after exten- 
sive ‘“‘reading up,’’ correspondence, tele- 
phoning, ete., we decided to go by the 
‘*inside’’ route to Skagway. At Seattle 
we studied the famous totem pole stand- 
ing in Pioneer Square, which it is said, 
but please don’t repeat it, that certain 
Seattle business men stole from the 
grave of an Indian queen in Alaska. 

On board the ship we found a jolly 
party of over fifty people, likewise bound 
for the ‘‘Land of the Midnight Sun’”’ 
and totem poles. It is remarkable how 
readily Alaskan tourists get acquainted 
and learn the destination and purpose of 
every other. There was at once such a 
jargon of Indian names, as different 
persons were giving the points they ex- 
pected to visit, that several of us be- 
came so confused as to entirely forget 
the name of the town to which we had 
purchased tickets. Nor need one wonder 
at the mistake of a foreign-born passen- 
ger, who short of stature but long of 


KECK 


stride, was patrolling the deck with the 
air of an American eapitalist, and ap- 
proaching a lady who was. standing 
alone, inquired, ‘‘Vare are you goin’?”’ 
Considering it both improper and impru- 
dent to reveal her destination to an ab- 
solute stranger, she at first thought to 
ignore the question entirely; but seeing 
that the man evidently meant well, she 
eondescended to remark, ‘‘We will be 
late starting.’’ ‘‘Lake Startin!’’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘dat iss a new one. Vare iss 
dat? Near Skagawah?’’ 

For a thousand miles we sailed north- 
westward through inland seas and land- 
locked straits, among spouting whales 
and leaping porpoises, by spruce-covered 
hills and snow-capped mountains, along 
foaming easeades and by barren peaks, 
past majestic glacier fronts and exten- 
sive ice floes. Four times did we wit- 
ness terrific battles between thresher 
sharks and whales. The sharks, in one 
instance two attacking the same whale, 
would throw their fifteen or twenty feet 
of body elear of the water and appar- 
ently try to come down upon the whale’s 
head. I asked a sailor why the whale 
did not sink into deep water and escape 
He replied 


there was a sword-fish 


the pounding from above. 
that probably 
prodding him in the throat from be- 
neath and keeping him to the surface, 
as the threshers and sword-fish generally 
cooperated in their attacks upon the 
monsters of the deep. 

Our first view of totem poles in their 
normal position occurred as we neared 
the Indian village of Bella Bella, on 
Hunter island, off the coast of Britise 
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Columbia. They stand tall and significant 
before two-story frame houses, doubt- 
less the homes of the head men of the 
tribe. Less conspicuous posts adorn the 
door yards of cabins. 

At sightly places all along the straits 
were seen small Indian burying-grounds. 
A little house is generally built over the 
grave, in which is said to be stored th 
property of the deceased brave. In 
front of the little house stands one or 
more totem poles. On the house itself 
are often seen totems of fish and faces 
of the moon. 

After crossing the national boundary 
again and entering Alaskan waters, we 
stopped at Ketchikan, Wrangel, Doug- 
las, Juneau, Treadwell, Tonka and 
Petersburg. Ample time was given us 
to visit and inspect salmon canneries, 
Indian sawmills, gold mines, stamp mills 
and totem poles. Bear skins, Indian 
baskets, 


curios galore were for sale in every 


moccasins, totem poles and 


town. We thought best, however, not 
to part with our money too soon, but ‘to 
wait until we could learn what sort of 
totem poles were to be obtained farther 
north. 

On the fifth day out we landed at 
Skagway (also written Skaguay), a city 
of possibly 1.800 people, lying at the 
head of navigation and in the gateway 
to the White Pass & Yukon route. As 
in all other Alaskan towns, Indians and 
dogs abounded. Here we tarried for a 
few days, climbing mountains, crossing 
the White pass by rail, visiting glaciers, 
studying the Indians and their dogs, and 
investigating the question of totem 
poles. 

To my wife it occurred that the best 
way to discover the secrets of the cus 
toms and religion of the Indians and the 


significance of the totem poles was to 


visit them in their homes, converse with 
them at length, and watch them at their 
work. So she sat for hours in their huts 
and tepees, watched the squaws make 
baskets and cover bottles with beadwork, 
dandled the papooses, and gave them 
oranges and cheap jewelry for potlatch. 
This seemed to me a waste of time, 
money and good fruit. I would go di- 
rectly to the men who made the totem 
poles and, with a few shrewd cross-ques- 
tions, find out all about them from the 
I had 


no difficulty in finding a totem pole 


original sourees of information. 


maker. 

The day I called, he was making brace- 
lets from silver dollars, which he sold to 
tourists for $2.50 each. I wondered why 
he did not use commercial silver and 
clear $2 on each bracelet, instead of 
$1.50, but said nothing. That was not 
my mission. I would noz spoil the 
chance of a lifetime to learn all about 
totem poles by meddling with other peo- 
ple’s business. 

He was a bright, pleasant looking fel- 
low, and wore the badge of the Salva- 
tion Army. He informed me that his 
’ was Harry, that he 


belonged to the Thlinget tribe, and that 


‘‘white man name’ 


he played the violin at the Salvation 
Army meetings. 

[ picked up a small, newly-made totem 
pole that had three images carved upon 
it. The lower figure was sitting upright 
and was painted red, yellow and green. 
I thought it might be an Indian or a ba- 
Pointing to it, I said, ‘‘ What is 
Harry said, ‘‘Bear.’’ 


boon. 


eh) 


this ? The next 
above was evidently a bird. It was fully 
as large as the bear and decorated with 
the same colors and a dash or two of blue 
in adidtion. Judging from its eyes, I 
took it to be an owl, probably some large 


northern species, known to the natives 
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of the region of the ‘‘Great White Si 
lenee.”’ Calling Harry’s attention to it 
I asked, ‘‘Is this an owl?”’ He replied 
‘*Crow.”’ 

The figure at the top of the pole Was 
somewhat larger than either the crow or 
the bear, was crnamented with the sam: 
colors, and had enormous eyes and a ter 
rible beak. IT eould form no idea what 
ever as to what it was intended to repre 
sent, so I said, ‘* And what is this one?”’ 
Harry answered, *‘Oh, don’t know. 
What vou call him? He fly 


gestures about his head) 


making 
After consid- 
erable reflection, he continued, ‘* Know 
how—mos juito.”” 

[ immediately pereeived the signifi 
eance of making the mosquito larger 
than the crow and the bear, for a miner 
had just told me that the Klondike mos 
quitoes had ruined a pair of leather 
trousers for him by drilling them full 
of holes. I had also read in an Alaska 
book that the mosquitoes had been 
known to kill bears by biting them about 
the eyes until the poor beasts became 
blind and perished from hunger and 
loss ot blood. 

Holding the pole before Harry again, 
I inquired, ‘‘ Now, what do the bear, the 
crow, and the mosquito stand for? 
What do they mean?’’? With a smile of 
innocence, he replied, ‘Don’t know; In- 
Cain not use ’em anymore.’ 

‘*But,’’ LT said, “‘T saw them down the 
bay standing before the Indians’ houses 
and at their graves—great tall ones that 
could be seen for miles.’’ ‘**Them big 
ones,’’ he hastened to explain, ‘‘are for 
big Indian, rich man, high tone.” 
‘*Well,’’ I said, ‘‘where does Lo, the 
poor Indian, keep his?’’ 

‘*He keep a little one in the house,”’ 
said Harry. 

‘But now,’ I resumed, ‘‘why do the 


o 


Indians have them at all, if they do not 
‘Young In 
dian not know,” he explained: ‘‘ask old 
‘Is Chilkoot Jacek, the chief 


know what they mean?”’ 


Indian.”’ 
of the Chilkats, old enough to know?” 
[ inquired. ‘‘No,’’? said) Harry, **he 
know nothing.”” ‘‘Well, then.’ [in 

sisted, ‘‘where are your old Indians?”’ 

With a sad expression on his broad 
face, Harry replied, *‘Old Indians all 
dead.”’ 

‘“Then,’’ said I, “‘why do you’ econ 
tinue to make totem poles when the In- 
dians use them no longer and do not 
know what they are for?”’ 

A biand smile spread over the honest 
fact of Harry. as he replied, *‘Sell ’em 
to white man—two dollar feefty cent.”’ 
After this explanation, he resumed his 
task of carving eagle’s eyes on a silver 
bracelet, quietly humming to himself, 
‘‘What have I to ask. beside ?”’ 

By this [ became thoroughly dis- 
gusted with the whole totem pole busi- 
ness. I said | would make one myself. 
Why would it net be as good as one made 
by an Indian who does not know what 
they are for, excepting to sell? My wife, 
however, who, by the way, had the last 
word on the subject, quietly observed : 
“You cannot make one of black rock, 
and no one makes those now. The In 
dians who made them are all gone.”’ 

Later, | have studied the subject of 
totem poles from the records of those 
who in former vears were favored with 
better opportunities for investigation. 
It is found that savages of all countries,. 
including Africa and Australia, hav 
totems; but the Indians of the north 
Pacific coast were the only ones to set 
up totem poles. 

A totem 1s an animal believed to pos- 


sess a spirit which is friendly to an in 
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dividual, a family, or a tribe. Totemism 
is a sort of animal worship, embodying 
the idea of incarnation. Customs dif- 
fered somewhat among different nations 
of American Indians, but as a rule every 
Indian endured a long fast on reaching 


manhood. During this fast he saw vis- 


Life 


the elan. If he beeame the chief of a 
new tribe, his totem became the totem of 
the tribe. 

Thus an Indian had a tribe totem, a 
elan totem, and an individual totem. 


When a north Pacifie coast Indian set 


ee eee or ee ae 





ions or dreamed dreams. The animal he 
saw in his vision, or dreams, became his 
totem. 
was believed, would not injure him. The 
spirit in it became a sort of guardian an 
gel to him. When he became the head of 
a family his totem became the totem of 
the family. 


up a totem pole, it bore all of these to 
tems, and if high enough bore the indi 
vidual totems of his ancestors also for a 
He would not molest it, and it, it number of generations. The tribe totem 
was placed at the top, and his own at the 
bottom. The pole became at once a fam- 
ily history, a sign of rank, a shrine for 
worship, and a talisman that would 


If he became the leader of ward off misfortune and bring good 


a clan, his totem became the totem of — luck. 


The Hunter’s Winter Song 


The frost lies crisp on the dead brown grass and jewels the pifon trees, 
The mule-deer tosses its antlered head and sniffs at the passing breeze, { 
The snow sifts down from the bald old peaks and drifts in the hollow swale, 
And the smoke of the camp-fire floats away as a vapory bridal veil 
The song of the hunter smites the rock and breaks into echoing trills, 
That fainter grow as they die away in the maze of the distant hills. 
And the fire-tongues lick at the pinon wood and the bacon fries in the pan, 
And the soul of the coffee in fragrant steam floats out of the old tin can 
Oh! The hunter’s life is the life for me, away from the world of care, 
Where the rifle cracks and its echoes leap through the heart of the mountain air, 
Where the soul is free as the dancing breeze and the heart in the bosom leaps, 
And the stars keep watch through the silent night while the man at the camp- 
fire sleeps. 
When the red sun peeps o’er the snow-crowned peaks like a ball of eternal flame 
He is up and away through the trackless wilds in quest of the antlered game, j 
And the deer leaps high at his rifle’s crack and falls on a bier of snow, 
The life-blood staining its fleecy bed in a pulsing and crimson flow. 
He follows the trail of the fleeing elk through the rocks in the mountain side, h 


And stands o’er the form of a fallen king with a sense of exultant pride; 
And the mountain lion, far up the cliff, sends a growl of defiance down 
At the bold intruder of strangest form in the garbing of canvas brown. 


Oh! The hunter’s life is the life for me in the wilds of the mountain pass, 
When the frost lies crisp with its sparkling eyes on the breast of the dead brown 
grass, 





When the smoke of the camp-fire drifts away on the breast of the wintry air 
And the heart beats light and the soul is free from the talons of clinging care! 


—JAMES BARTON ADAMS. 
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(Clipped from the 


Oh! Ah! Ouch! Sa-ay—tread light! 
We have been struck by lightning or 
something worse. We are not only pul 
verized physically, but our dignity has 
been torn into shreds and the shreds 
thrown into the scrap heap. If any liv- 
ing, breathing human being would have 
predicted one week ago that we would 
have attempted what we did attempt, we 
would have ealled him a microcephalie 
idiot, and probably would have run him 
about four blocks. 

No man ever accused us of being a 
horse jockey—-nobody but Bud Fisher, 
we mean, and he is nobody’s brother. 
True, in the seventies or eighties, we for- 
get which, we did ride one race at the 
Squashville Fair. We boarded Old Man 
Cobb’s pet mare Effie and made a mile 
in 4:71, beating a large field by a scant 
quarter of a mile. We were a hero then, 
but now—ah, woe is us! 

But getting down to hard facts, we 
must appraise our readers that the stat: 
of ruin and deeay in which we now find 
ourself is due entirely to that amiable 
pest, Bud Fisher. To him is due this 
lassitude that has sunk its hooks into our 
system; to him we lay these shooting 
pains that stab us at, before and after 
meals, and if our readers notice that our 
legs bow like an Italian harp, remember 
it was Bud, and kill him if possible, 

* 


ugtown Blazer) 


How? H’m 


on that mystery. He wafted into our 


we are still pondering 


sanctum day before yesterday with a 
gleam in one eye and a piece of cinder 
in the other. He began by informing us 
that he had cornered a mighty good 
thing and was prepared to unbosom a 
rattling scheme provided we felt like 
going in with him and helping him lug 
away the greenbacks. Said one lone man 
eouldn’t do it. 

We laid our pen down softly and 
folded our limbs into a double-bow knot 
as we glanced sternly at Mr. Fisher. He 
emitted a blithe strip of laughter and 
remarked that he had invested in a 
‘‘skate,’’ and that he was making the 
necessary preliminary movements look 
ing toward and prying a big lump of 
financial ineumbrance off of Colonel 
Briggs’ bank roll. 

It required some time for Bud to dia 
gram the matter out so that our percep 
tive ramifications could precipitate—er, 
so that we could grasp it. We then real 
ized that he had purchased a race horse 
and had matehed it against Briggs’ nag 
for five hundred big government 
washers. 

‘It’s a einch, old man,’’ said Bud, 
‘‘we win in a slow erawl and you get 
half for doing the work, you know!’’ 

We woke up and felt of ourself, 























“What work is that?’’ we inquired, 
as we sniffed at the peculiarly rich odor 
of onions that came from Mr. Fisher’s 
elgar. 

‘Why, riding Beelzebub!”’ 

“The devil!’’ we snorted. 


‘*Same thing,’ said Bud; *‘you’re an 


Tank B WaAacr— 


ex-jJockey, ain't you’? All you have to do 
is to point this horse right and he'll do 
the rest. Time that Briges animal gets 
around he'll find the crowd all gone 
home to supper—see ?”’ 

We swallowed hard a few times as we 
began coneocting the handout we in- 
tended to give Mr. Fisher. Spartacus 
to the gladiators would have sounded 
like a little girl’s Sunday School piece 
compared to what we were going to say 
to Bud; but just then we got to thinking 
of Ola Man Cobb's pet mare Efe. 
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We recalled how they cheered when 
Effie threw two shoes and a somersault 
turning into the homestretch, and our 
features burned with glee as we remém- 
bered how our best girl yelled till she 


swallowed her gum. It was a grand 


scene—and we gave in. 





“Why,’’ said Bud, ‘‘this is a double- 
geared, self-cocking fade-away, Dad! 
This horse is a ringer—it’s a erime t) 
run him against Briggs’ plug. Feller | 
vot him of said he’d show us a few steps 
that would surprise us. Be on hand at 
» o cloek, eh? 

We signified that we would be on 
deck, and Bud departed. We spent the 
next half hour reporting the race for the 
Blazer. The blue sky, the grand-stand 
in a blaze of color—the noble steeds and 
the heroic jockies upon whose skill de- 
a2 
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pended vast fortunes—the scoring up Nothing we could do seemed to reassure 
the word—the dash across the line. At them in the least. We realized that we 
were a boy no longer. 

It is safe to say that every reader of 
the Blazer was on the ground when we 
appeared. As we strolled out upon the 
track, looking like a view through a ka- 
leidoscope, we got a round of applause. 
Also one small, warm potato back of the 
east ear. 

Bud got up on a keg and made the 
thrilling announcement that his horse 
would be ridden to victory or death by 
that peerless artist of a bygone day—the 
Blazer editor. We started to bow grace- 
fully—but didn’t. We had bowed about 
three-quarters of an inch when better 








Bud got up on a keg and made the thrill 
ing announcement 


this point we eased off and waited for 
later reports. 

We had a quarrel with our wife before 
she allowed us to put on our calico riding 
pants. After we’d got them on we 





would have given lots if she had been 
firmer. They fit mighty soon—in fact Jumped a hay rack out in the field 

they would have made the hide on a bo- 

logna sausage look as wrinkled as a judgment prevailed. We contented our- 
stovepipe elbow in comparison. They fit. self with heaving a bright smile over into 
us cordially and elung to us with a the grand-stand and letting them scram 


frightened air that touched our hearts. — ble for it. 
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The horses were then led, and pushed, 
onto the track. Bill Smith, who was 
Briggs’ jockey, wore blue overalls, and 
he made a flying mount that looked sim- 
ple. We tried the same maneuver, but 
Beelzebub sidestepped and turned upon 
us a brace of the saddest eyes that ever 
wrung a human heart. While we were 
pitying him, he coughed and blew our 
cap about thirty feet. 

At this stage of the proceedings we 
took a severe look at the animal. He was 


an aerial brute—high and narrow, like 





wiva 


He 


a fence. 


At the extreme top where the 


ridgepole generally is—his spine showed 
through with startling distinetness. The 
saddle was adjusted too far back and we 
had it moved front eight cogs. 

When we had finally reached the dizzy 
heights above, Bud came up and seized 
our hand. 

**Good bye, Old Man,’’ said he; 
‘‘you’re going on a long journey. If 
you value life— stick to the saddle.’’ 


We dropped a hot, scorching tear on 


the back of Bud’s hand and cast him 
from us. Then we kicked Beelzebub in 
the ribs—he sounded hollow like a rain 
barrel. 

After a few feints we got the word 
and away we went. For sixty feet our 
noble steed led easily. Then he began 
rising higher and higher at every jump 
until he was doing a good four feet at a 
lick. The horrid truth leaked out—Bud 
had bought a steeplechaser and the brute 
wanted to jump something. 


ingly we pulled him out a little and he 


Accord- 


it thirty feet 


jumped the fenee—then jumped back 
again. 

Then Beelzebub made a fine spurt and 
hurdled Briggs’ horse in great style— 
taking the inner fence on the first bound. 
Coming back, he cleared Bill Smith again 
and then jumped a hayrack out in a field 
by the track. 

Coming into the homestretch we were 
neck and neck, with Beelzebub looking 
high and wide for something else to 
jump. He was going like a scared jack- 
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rabbit, making twenty-four foot jumps 
ten feet high. We were hoping he had 
settled down to business, but Beelzebub 
knew that he had another jump inside 
and he was bound to get it out. He 
sighted the judges’ stand—ah ha! He 
made up his magnificent mind to jump 
It. 

Down the stretch we came—going like 
time beating tanbark. The roars of de- 
lighted Blazer subscribers sounded like 
milk and honey in our editorial ears. We 
forgot that our steed was a hurdler—e 
forgot everything—until we were within 
thirty feet of the judges’ stand. At this 
point Beelzebub perceived that he had 
bit off too big a chew and he stopped. 

We didn’t stop—not us! We kept on 
voing. We went up into the stand and 
floored three judges, broke four chairs 
and two sets of suspenders, and got a 


Game worth going for, 


kick in the ribs from some cowardly in- 
sect who took advantage of the confu- 
sion. 

A hundred yards down the track Bill 
Smith was hammering the wind out of 
Briggs’ horse, and we got to our feet in 
time to join Bud and the rest in giving 
him the merry hoot. He looked sheepish 
when he finally erawled under the wire. 

And then the blow fell. 
vot their enormous intellects together in 


The judges 


a corner and awarded the race to Briggs. 
The grounds were that Briggs’ horse, 
being the only animal that finished, won 
the race. Bud’s beast had never moved a 
pedal after stopping, thirty feet away. 
Bud fainted, and when we woke up we 
were at home in bed with a flaxseed poul- 
tice on our chest. 

It was a cruel Tate, but—wait till we 
meet Bud! Ah, then!!!! 





Compts. R. M. Palmer, Victoria, B. C. 
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built to do duty as a fort 
feet thick 


Campo store, 
stone, 4 to 5 


THE 


ELLIOTT 


All along the road to Campo I heard 
thriliing battle 
bandits in defense of the 


f Johnson and the with 
Campo store. 
A fellow-passenger, the stage driver, 
the man at the half-way house, and two 
men and one girl of Campo, all men- 


and all add- 


Johnson to tell you 


tioned this desperate fight, 
ed, ‘‘You must get 
the story.”’ 

I naturally expected to find Johnson 
one of the fire-eating kind, and I was dis- 
appointed. Neither did he answer to the 
deseription of the cold, quiet bad man 
who plays such an important part in 
fiction. In fact, he did not fit into the 
affair the least bit properly. He was 
big and active and shrewd and good na 
tured and had a well developed sense of 
humor. 
dog-trot all 


which wasn’t dignified for a 


He was on a sort of a 
the time, 
hero, 


but was mighty reassuring when 


in time of need 


FIGHT 





Walls are of 


AT CAMPO 
FLOWER 


he was giving his attention to your busi 


hess. Ile closed his store for half an 
hour in the middle of the day, to look 
after something for me, and, as he did 


so, remarked, **[’d hate to lose any busi- 


ness, but, of course, any customer who 


doesn't like inv Ways is free to go else 


where.”’ 
And it was only when he laughed that 


it oeeurred to me that his nearest com 


petitor was about thirty miles awas 
through the mountains. Also, he told 
me confidentially, ** If any Mexican made 


the fool of himsclf in English that I do 
in Spanish we'd be laughing at him for 
a week. I have to go round the block to 


vet across the 
He trotted half a mile up the road to 
Mexican, 


street in Spanish.”* 


make a dicker for me with a 
made an offer somethine under the limit 
and trotted back again. 


The Mexican had spurned the offer. To 


T had given him, 
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my protestation that I was willing to 
vive more, Johnson merely said, ‘‘Give 
him time.’’ <A little later the Mexican 
came down to the store and accepted the 











Johnson of Campo 


job at Johnson’s figure. ‘‘ You can’t do 


business here unless you understand 


Mexieans,’’ said Johnson. 

He proved his daring by ealmly in- 
vading the United States Custom House, 
while I, fearing that it would slip down 
on me at any moment, kept discreetly 
out of the way. Being built on a slant, 
that gives it a basement story on one side 
and none on the other, it does not inspire 
a Stranger with confidence. But John- 
son went boldly in, and so used his in- 
fluence that I was allowed to engage a 
Mexican team to drive me forty miles 
there 
American team available. 


to a railroad station, being no 


That was Johnson—obliging, shrewd, 
smiling, joking, active, but with none of 
the outward indications of the daring 





border hero. Still, everybody had _ re- 


ferred to Johnson, and everybody had 


spoken in a sort of awed way of that 


fight at Campo. 

**You bet, that was a fight,’’ said the 
stage driver. ‘‘A big bunch of Mexican 
bandits beaten back by two or three 
Americans who had been wounded in the 
first charge. 

“You'll something of 
how it was done when you see the Campo 


store,’ 


You ask Johnson about it.’’ 
understand 
added my _ fellow-passenger. 
‘*That’s a store that was built for fron- 
tier business—walls four feet thick, and 
a hole eut in the solid rock behind as a 
place for a last stand. They eall it a 
store now, but is was built for a fort.’’ 

‘*Never been to Campo before, eh?”’ 


remarked the man at the half-way house. - 


‘*Well, of course you’ve heard about the 
scrimmage with bandits. I tell you, that 
The Mexicans got 
the jump on the Americans, and it looked 
like they had things their own way, but 


was the real thing. 


they got up against the wrong crowd 
that time. That store was built to stay 
there, and the men were built on the 
same plan. Get Johnson to show you 
the way it happened. He knows.’’ 

Thus it was all along the line and even 
I got fragments of the 
story here and there; I learned that the 


bandits came in the guise 


in Campo itself. 


of traders, 
that some of them got inside of the store, 
that they shot down the man in charge, 
and that they were routed after they 
supposed the fight won. 

‘‘Nobody knows how many there were 
or how many were killed,’’ said one of 


my informants. ‘‘They carried away 


their own dead.”’ 

‘“‘What were they after?’’ I asked 
thinking it strange that there should be 
enough in a mountain store to tempt so 
large a gang. 
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‘““Gold,’’ was the reply. ‘‘You ask 
Johnson to show you his gold dust. He 
buys it from the Mexicans who come up 
from the mines of lower California, and 
he has to keep a good lot of money on 
Oh, that old fort- 


You get Johnson to 


hand to pay for it. 
store has a history. 
tell it to you.’’ 

So I was prepared to be greatly 
awed by Johnson, and I did not find him 
up to the specifications. He trotted along 
behind the counter, and laughed and 
joked and pulled down eanned goods and 
ealico and eanteens and cartridges in 
a very prosaic, matter-of-fact way. But 
Campo, stowed away in the mountains 
on the border between the United States 
and Mexieo, was an ideal location for a 
bandit story, and the Camo store met 
all requirements. The store was of stone, 
with walls easily four feet thick, and its 
back was to a rock bluff to which a big 
excavation had been made. Johnson took 
me into this big rock room himself, and 
[ was duly impressed. 

‘Why, if you were attacked,’’ I said, 
‘‘you could retire in here and hold off 
any number of men long after the store 
itself was demolished.”’ 

‘‘Sure,’’ said Johnson in his matter 
of-fact way. 

It began to dawn upon me that the 
real hero very often does not look like 
one, and that, in the ordinary affairs of 
life, he may not act like one. 

Johnson trotted me along behind the 
counter, opened a small safe, and took 
out a bottle of shining yellow stuff. 

“Gold dust from the placers,’’ he ‘ex- 
plained. 

‘The carelessness with which he exhib- 
ited it, there being several rough-looking 
characters loafing about the store, sur. 
prised me, and I suggested as much. 

‘Suppose I had a horse outside and 
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this,”’ I r 


should try to bolt with 
marked. 

Johnson moved a little, and I saw a 
eartridge belt and a revolver that looked 
like a small cannon close to his elbow. 
My respect for the man was increasing 
rapidly, while my ideas as to the physi- 
eal characteristics of border heroes were 
After all, it was 
not surprising that the real thing bore 


undergoing a change. 


small resembiance to the pictures, and I 
was fortunate in this opportunity for the 
appreciation of the real thing. 

‘‘That’s what did the business for the 
bandits, I suppose,’’ I said, with a glance 
at the revolver. ‘‘I’ve heard so much 
about that affair that I’d like to get the 
true story from you.’’ 

“Oh, that rumpus!”’ 
little wearily. ‘‘Of course, the boys told 
you about it and turned you over to me 

they always do. Well, it was a pretty 
good fight. You see, the Mexicans chose 
a time when there were only two men 
here for their raid. They left their 
horses up the road a bit, and a few 


said Johnson, a 


of them came boldly to the store, as 
if to make purchases, while the rest 
kept under cover. One man _hap- 
pened to be at the barn when they 
came, so there was only one in the 


store. They asked him to get down 
some hats for them, and he was ‘cov- 
ered’ when he back to the 
Quick as a flash he dropped 


One of the Mexicans jumped 


turned 
counter. 
behind it. 
on the counter and shot him, but he 
knew the tricks of border fighting and 
gave a twist of his body and landed the 
bullet a little wide of his heart. Then 
he had the sense to lie still. 

**Shoot him again,’ says one of the 
other Mexicans. 

‘**T never have to shoot my man but 
once,’ says the one on top of the counter, 
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and that bit of pride was what made the 
Mexicans lose out. 

‘There was a trap-door under where 
the wounded man was lying, and he got 
that open and dropped through it as 
soon as they turned away. Then he 
erawled out and started for the barn to 
cet a gun, losing blood like it was run 
ning out of a spigot all the way. 

“The other American had run up 
when he heard the shooting, and the 
Mexicans had winged him. But the two 
got together under shelter of some rocks, 
and they opened fire on the store, get 
ting the Mexicans as they came running 
to the door. That brought the bandits 
from up the road, and there was a real 
nasty scrimmage; but the Americans 
beat them off, got back to the store, and 
barricaded themselves in. And they held 
it until the Mexieans had to get away 
in a hurry because help was coming. 
That’s all there is to the story, I guess. 
No one ever knew how many Mexicans 
were hit, but there were twelve or fifteen 
in the gang, and about half of them had 
to be helped ov carried away. It was a 
pretty fair job for two Americans 
themselves wounded at the very begin 
ning.”’ 

No word about himself—not even bare 
mention of the fact that he was one of 
the two Americans. | began to think 
real well of Johnson, deciding that he 
was an unusually modest hero. And the 
building itself had a new interest for 
me. It was constructed for such stirring 
things, and it had served its purpose 
well, 

[ went over to the door, where the 
thickness of the walls could be better 
seen and understood, and I looked at 
the massive wall and then at the whole 
structure with such reverence as one 


naturally feels in a place of brave deeds. 


‘‘How long has this been a store?’’ 
I asked. 

‘‘Always been a_ store,’’ returned 
Johnson. 

‘*T understood it was built for a fort,”’ 
I said in surprise. 

‘Fort nothing!’” retorted Johnson. 

“Oh, well,’’ T remarked, disappointed, 
‘it did practical duty as a fort in that 
fight, anyhow.”’ 

‘“What are you talking about?’’ de 
manded Johnson. ‘* This isn’t the store 
That store 
was about a quarter of a mile down the 


where the fight took place. 
road, and was torn down.”’ 

I was tempted to give that massive 
wall a vindictive kick, but I only heaved 
a sorrowful sigh and turned back to 
After all, the man should 
have the reverence 


Johnson. 
not inanimate rocks. 
It was to the hero that I should give my 
admiration and homage. 

Then a disquieting thought oceurred 
to me; possibly the fight was ancient his- 
tory, if the building was gone; it might 
not have taken place even within the 
vear. 

‘“‘When did it happen?’’ I asked. 

‘‘ About twenty years ago, I guess,’’ he 
replied. ‘‘I’ve been here for ten years 
myself, and the Gaskells moved away a 
good bit before I eame.’’ 

o.s were crashing down. 

‘“Who were the Gaskells?’’ I persisted 

‘*The Gaskells!’’ he repeated. ‘‘ Why, 
they were two brothers who owned the 
store in those days and drove off the 
bandits. I was just telling you about 
them.”’ 

I went moodily out, feeling an almost 
overwhelming desire to find and kill the 
stage driver, a fellow-passenger, the man 
at the half-way house, and two men and 
one girl of Campo. 
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Catalo heifers—one-half buffalo. 





THE CATALO 


RANDOLPH I. GEARE 


The inevitable extermination of the 
bison has for many years past attracted 
the serious attention of three classes of 
men—amely, lovers of wild animals, 
hunters, and manufacturers of buffalo 
robes. ‘The first of these, actuated by 
humane instincts, regrets the shameful 
inadequacy of legislation which permit 
ted the wanton slaughter of millions of 
specimens of this noble species year alter 
year; the second class misses the waste 
ful sport which its former abundance 
afforded, while the third class, with 
mind commercially alert, finds difficulty 


in supplying the demand for robes which 


the bison hide’ furnished. Experi 
ments in erossing the cow. preferably of 
the Galloway breed, with a pure bison, 
have been anxiously watched, and sat 
} 


isfactory results now seem assured 
through the persistent experiments ot 
Col. C. J. Jones, popularly known as 
‘* Buffalo Jones,’> who now enjoys world 
wide reputation as a huntsman and ju 
dicious breeder of animals. 

Col. Jones’ efforts were first direeted 
towards preventing the buffalo from ex 
almost 


termination, but finding this 
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hopeless, he at length turned his atten 
tion to establishing a race of animals 
by engratting the buffalo on our domes- 
tie eattle. .His aim was to produce hy- 
brids equal in hardiness to the buffalo, 
with hides which would make finer robes, 
and, in addition, possessing all the qual- 
ities of the best bred eattle. So great 
has been his suecess that Congress has 
under consideration the setting aside of 
a large tract of land in Texas for the 
propagation of this ‘new animal, to 
which the name of ‘‘Catalo’’ has been 
riven. 


So far only the male of the semi-wild 





male eatalo. Col. Jones only succeeded 
in raising one half-breed bull, and he 
was accidentally killed before he became 
serviceable. 

The half-breeds are much larger than 
their progenitors on either side, the 
cows weighing from twelve hundred to 
fifteen hundred pounds. Major Bedson 
of Manitoba succeeded in raising a male 
half-breed, but unfortunately made a 
steer of him when young. At five years 
old he was butehered, and dressed 1,280 
pounds, which is about equivalent to a 
live weight of 2,480 pounds. 

The quarter and three-quarters buffalo 








irths buffalo 


animal can be made to serve, a cross 
between the bull and the female buffalo 
having proved impracticable. Catalo, 
it may be repeated, are produced by 
erossing the male buffalo with the do 
mestic cow. Only the first cross is diffi- 
eult to secure ; after that, they are as fer 
tile as either the cattle or the buffalo. 
They breed readily with either strain of 
the present race, the females especially. 
It is very difficult, however, to secure a 


are not so large as the half-breed, be- 
ing about the same size as ordinary good 
eattle. The seven-eighths and fifteen- 
sixteenths buffalo are of the size of buf- 
falo; which they resemble in shape and 
eolor. The fur of the three-quarters 
and seven-eighths buffalo is said to make 
the finest robes. It is compact, and when 
bred from the black strain of cattle, is 
as handsome as that of the black beaver. 
Some of the half-breeds are excellent 
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milkers, yielding a fair quantity of milk, 
which is as rich as that of the Jersey 
eow. The nearer they approach the full 
blood buffalo, the less the quantity of 
milk produced, but the milk is corres- 
indeed it is said that 
a pure bred buffalo cow gives richer milk 


pondingly richer. 


than any other animal in the world. 
When the half-breed resulting from a 
eross with the cow is again crossed with 
the buffalo bull, a three-quarters breed 
animal is produced, which closely re 
sembles the original bison, the head and 
robe being quite as good. The half 
breeds are as prolific as cattle, the fe- 
males giving birth to a ealf annually. 
They have a black and glossy coat, which 
though as yet rare in the fur market, is 


known as ‘‘seal buffalo.’’ Their heads 
are less clumsy and their humps smaller 
than in the male parent. ‘Cheir meat, 


too, is exeellent. and especially the 
steaks, which are tender, juicy and of a 
delicious flavor. 

Catalo are inclined to be quiet ani 
mals, although they object to being han 
dled, and are liable to be eross when 
they have young calves at their side. 
They are good feeders, have excellent 
appetites, and are invariably in excel 
lent flesh, though fed on any kind of 
provender. Colonel Jones has wintered 
them successfully on his range, without 
any artificial food or shelter, as far north 


nN 


on 
A 


as Lake Winnipeg. They have proved 
capable of withstanding the cold, even 
when the mereury reached 50° below 
zero, Without artificial food or shelter. 
Catalo, says Col. Jones, inherit more 
of the traits of the buffalo than of the 
They faee the bliz- 


zards, and when the first of the unwel- 


domestic cattle. 


come storms appear in early winter, the 
domestie cow and her ealf bid adieu to 
each other—the eow drifting with the 
storm, while the calf faces the blizzard 
and remains with the buffalo herd. One 
peculiar teature of catalo is that they 
all have solid colors—either black, seal- 
brown, brindle or white. 

There seems to be no doubt that this 
eross-breeding ean be made a commer- 
cial suecess, if the right class of cows is 
secured, and provided that they receive 
proper treatment. At any rate Col. 
Jones’ persistent effort has succeeded to 
a remarkable degree, and he takes pride 
in stating that this cross is the very kind 
of animal that his imagination dwelt on 
in western Texas nearly twenty years 
ago. He now has a herd of about one 
hundred pure bred buffaloes as well as 
numerous hybrids of the varieties already 
mentioned, and his ehief argument in 
favor of their systematic propagation is 
that, as the Bison is certainly doomed, 
its most valuable qualities ought to be 
preserved for the benefit of mankind. 


The Rocky Mountains in December 


Morning. 


Uplifted high, against a sky of cloudless*blue, the snow-draped granite peaks are set aglow— 
Now, warmly pink—now, touched with gleaming gold—as shafts of sunshine flood the 


winter world in crimson light— 


Night. 


Adown the desolate white slopes, a cold blue shadow creeps; from out the West the 


chill winds blow— 


The pines, within the cafion’s purpling depths, moan 


the hush of night. 


low—while falls, in silent loneliness, 


JESSIE DAVIES WILLDY. 
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The cowboy of Texas has long been 
known and acknowledged as having no 
superior in the art of handling stock on 
the range, and his ability to rope and tie 
down, single handed, the wild range 
steer caused the management of fairs in 
Southwestern Texas to offer eash 
prizes to the person who could rope and 
tie down wild steers in the shortest time 
under rules and regulations adopted to 
govern such contests. This proved a 
very attractive card, and roping days 


always drew an exceptionally large 


crowd. However, it was a eruel sport 
and the state Legislature passed laws 
prohibiting it. 

An accompanying exhibit to the usua! 
steer roping @ontests, intended to fill in 
and at the same time present an enter 
tainment both novel and eXciting, was 
the throwing of steers with the teeth. 
The best and most scientifie eperator in 
this line of exhibit that it has been my 
pleasure to see is a saddle-colored dark 
ey whom we will mention as Professor 
William Pickett. 
title of **Prof.,’’ but I apply it for two 


Ile does not prefix the 
reasons: first, he is more entitled — to 
bear the appellation than who 
have the term fired at them without rea- 


many 


son or any act or thing to show for it: 
and secondly, it will be a becoming or 
hament to his head board. 

how Bill got the name of 


I don’t know 
Pickett. It 
may be that stockmen felt that their in 
terests were safer when they believed him 
safely tethered with a picket rope, or the 
name 


may have been passed along a 


line of ancestors who formerly belonged 


FEATS IN STEER THROWING 





GOODRICH 


to or was in the employ of the family 
of the famous general of that name. It 
is, however, of very little consequence 
how he became attached to the name. 
Ile is worthy of it, as in his act he 
shows courage, strength, fearlessness and 
determination worthy of emulation. Bill 
does not belong to that heavy-jawed 
ehueckle-headed class of toughs, as many 
might suppose, but is a pleasing and 
respectable appearing darkey about thir- 
tv-five years old, five feet nine inches 
about 165 


in height and weighing 


pounds. There is nothing about his 


teeth that 
streneth: in fact, one near the front is 


would indieate uneommon 


missing. But as I felt no surprise 
inquiry as to the man- 
from it. 


| made no 
ner which he was parted 
Pickett usually contracts with the man- 
avement to do one or two steers a day 
on certain days at so much per. He 


makes his selection without regard to 


size or savage deportment—always, 
however, choosing an animal with broad, 
open horns—and when the time arrives 
for William to perform, he mounts his 
cow pony and takes his position near 
the gate, clad in a costume devoid of 
furbelows or buttons in the back. The 
assistants open the gate and usher the 
entirely free and unineumbered _ steer 
William reins his 


rushes the steer 


into the open field. 

horse along side and 
near to and in front of the grand stand. 
Ile now reaches from his horse, clutches 
the running steer by the horns, deftly 
detaches himself from his pony and 


drops in an erect position beside the 
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animal’s neck. The first act of the pro- 
gram is to stop the frightened steer. This 
he does by jamming his heels into the 
carth in frent and using every advan- 
tage and effort to bring him to a stand. 
In case his position is on the right side 
of the animal's neck he reaches over 
with his left land and clasps the under 
jaw from below and, holding the right 
horn firmly near the tip, with the right 
hand. He now endeavors to turn the 
animal’s nose to the left, outward and 
upward. When the nose is elevated to 
a certain degree the position of the pro 
fessor is directly between the horns of 
the steer, whose neck is partially twist- 
ed. Bill now reaches over and fastens 
his head, by his teeth, firmly to the 
animal’s nose. Ile then releases his 
hands, raises them above his head and 
leans his body backward, bringing his 
weight and available strength directly 
from the animal’s nose, that now be- 
comes a powerful lever which, with the 
position and twist in neck, renders him 
powerless to restrain, and he falls for- 
ward and on his side with his nose point 
ing upward and horns. striking the 
earth on each side of the Professor. 
thereby protecting him from harm. 

To show the tenacity of the yellow 
peril he continues his bulldog grip for 
perhaps a minute, when he releases his 
hold and crawls out and stands beside 
his victim. In ease he feels extra fes- 
tive and sportive he will probably vault 
upon the steer when he proceeds to arise 
and by gripping with his legs and hang- 
ing his spurs in the animal’s flanks, will 
ride the pitching steer a short distance, 
causing the appreciative audience to 
paw the air and shout their commenda- 
When he turns and 
faces the sea of open faces in the grand- 


tory approval. 


stand and makes his obeisance, some pes- 


simist might remark, ‘‘ Why, getting pay 
for that job is like taking full possession 
of property left by will.’’ 

As simple as this act may appear to 
the person who witnesses it as a part of 
the amusement furnished him, for his 
four bits, unless he ean dodge the cop 
and fix his eye to a knothole in the fence, 
there is in reality a very considerable 
percentage of danger which may reason- 
ably happen at any stage of the game. 
I was in attendance at one of the exhibi- 
tions given by Professor Pickett and a 
witness to a variation of the program 
not intended or down on the bills, which 
was sufficient to convince any reasonable 
man of possible danger, even though he 
had been born, reared and educated 
within the borders of that good, old—for 
some—state of Missouri. I was anxious 
to obtain a kodak view of the conquered 
brute and the professor in the act of 
conquest; and while lying prone upon 
the earth between the animal’s horns. | 
had obtained permission from the mas- 
ter of ceremonies which would allow my 
son Lu, ‘‘a nimble youth,’’ to follow the 
contest, secure a position and press the 
button. Lu was on hand with kodak 
loaded and primed. Bill was on _ his 
horse. The gate swung open and a big 
red-roan steer bounded into the field. 
Everything: moved according to that em- 
inent authority, Hoyle, and we find Wil- 
liam beside the running steer, both hands 
firmly grasping the horns, and lines of 
determination encireling the ample 
mouth. Lu, Bill and steer were sprint- 
ing across the lawn in front of the grand 
stand. At this juncture the steer stum- 
bled and fell and Prof. William Pickett 
lay under 900 pounds of red-roan beef, 
which he had assisted in halting during 


rapid trangit. Attendants, spectators, 
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doetors, Lu, the horse and the steer, all 


: ran. Advice, whisky, handkerchiefs and 
sympathy were promptly and freely of- 

; , fered. Lu missed the chance of his life 
for an odd picture. Bill was spread out 

| | about four feet wide and three and a 
) 1 half inches thick. He was carefully 


pressed into shape, and his first motion 
after becoming conscious was to extend 
his hand and accept a proffered bottle of 
. Nolland 
. surgeons diaguosed him and found one 
arm, two ribs and his collarbone broken, 


gin. Some physicians and 


besides some minor damage. He was 


turned over to his family and friends 


a en 
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with the assurance that medical service 
and necessaries would be provided. 

[ called to see him two days later and 
found him smelling strongly of liniment, 
but he managed to make himself heard 
to remark: ‘‘Cap, I wish you would 
take your old dogs and get me a fat 
I’se injured and must be hu- 
mored, and I got a present’ment that 
healthy 
Bill got his ’possum and recov- 


‘possum. 
‘possum meat is healing and 
food.”’ 
ered, and although he moves a little lop- 
sided, he is the same genial Pickett and 
ready to do the stunt at any time at so 
much per. 


On The Sea-Shore 


The whole day long are the sad winds sighing, 
Gently and softly o’er the ocean wide; 


The whole day long are the soft waves gliding, 
Idly and slowly with the restless tide. 


The whole day long are the curlew sailing, 


a a 


Plaintively calling in their ceaseless flight; 
The whole day long is my sad heart longing, 
Longing in pain, all day and all night. 


Far out on the shimmering blue horizon, 


Many the passing sails I see; 


But never the sail that I ever am waiting, 


On that will bring back my love to me. 


Oh, many long days on the shore have I waited, 
Close by the wavering ocean’s side; 
Anxiously watching that fleck sailing, 
O’er the restless waves so far and wide. 


’ Life without you, sweetheart, will be dreary and saddened, 
It will darken the pathway forever, for’ me; 
And my once happy heart will be broken and shattered, 
And will slowly, but surely flow out with the sea, 


The willets are plaintively calling, 
Calling the restless sea; 

But life will be always in sorrow, 
Till my love comes back to me. 





L. RAY HERSEY. 
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resident Roosevelt greeting the pioneer, Ezra Meeker, before thie 
trip of 3.650 miles was completed in twenty-two months from 
Washington, D. C., by ox team over the Oregon trail. Mr 

past fall When he drove his ox team down Broadway 

kK “it fter visiting Washington), the crowds were so 


drive through them 
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A CAMERA STUDY OF THE AMERICAN 
SCAUP 


(Locally The Big Blue-Bill) 


BONNYCASTLE 


‘*Don’t shoot; that bird is no good.”’ 
I was astonished to hear my friend say 
this, so sat watching the handsomely- 
marked drake, his glossy green head and 
white canvas back glittering in the sun 
—winnowing away over the tide flats—a 
big, fat blue-bill. 

All down the continent, wherever it 
has been my good fortune to meet these 
big, well-fleshed, hard-flying ducks they 





Blue-bill duck sitting. 


were excellent eating. In Ontario, where 
the migration pauses many weeks on 
both the northern and southern flight, 
these birds feed on vegetable matter al- 
most entirely. There their flesh is white 
and.tender and often the birds are fairly 
‘*rolling in fat.’’ Wild rice, wild celery, 
spatterdock, the tender shoots of the 


DALE 


wild flag, the rich sprouting bulbs of the 
water lily, the myriad seeds of the 
marshes and swamps—all go to form the 
blue-bill into an excellent table bird. 
Only when pressed by hunger.do we find 
them eating fish—alas, out here on the 
Pacifie coast that seems to be their prin- 
cipal food. As a friend of mine truth- 


fully remarks, **They are good fast-day 


birds—fish and fowl on Friday.”’ 


We were early afield last spring intent 
on studying this wild duck. Our loea- 
tion was directly in the path of the 
spring migration, on Rice lake, one of 
the first to open in Ontario, and as the 
habits of the birds are nearly similar 
here on the Pacifie coast—always except- 
ing that matter of feeding—TI think our 
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Three handsome birds on the bog edge. 


notes are truly indicative of the bird 
anywhere on the continent. ° 

The blue-bills arrived after the mer- 
gansers, whistlewings, buffleheads and 
some dusky mallards had arrived. They 
came in during the hours just before 
dawn or just at sunrise, having flown 
from northern New York state. Some no 
doubt came from Lake Ontario. All of 
these birds are thirsty after their long 
flight, and it is wonderful what guides 
them to the tiny narrow ribbon of blue 
water in all this great white icefield. As 
true as an arrow from the bow they 
sped for this small open place near the 
mouth of the river. Down they swept; 
around with wings set against the wind 


they eurved, alighting with never a 


splash, and’ promptly set to work to 
scoop the water up in their bills. 

Day after day, as we studied this ever 
increasing flock, for as the lake opened 
it grew until fully 25,000 birds were 
there, we were astonished by the num- 
ber of the drakes. There were more than 
twice as many—almost three times as 
many—big green-headed drakes as there 
were gray-feathered ducks. To hear this 
multitude ealling, one would not think 

—in the springtime at least—that it was 
a flock of wild ducks. They have many 
of the notes of the woodland birds dur- 
ing the mating season. For the first few 
days it was a case of a mass of disor- 
ganized wild aueks feeding. Gradually 
it began to take on some semblance to 











Hide built in the open lake, decoys out, camera on platform. 
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an orderly fiock intent on the one great 
command of Nature, ‘‘be fruitful and 
multiply and replenish the earth.’’ 

Now it became apparent how greatly 
the drakes were in the majority. Under 
our telescope we could usually count 
three, four or five attendant lovers to 
one plainly elad duck. The cries ** peet, 
peet, peet’’ that came from that mass of 


big wild ducks three hundred yards out 





the season advanced, and some of the 
pairs were mated, the preponderance of 
the males was most notable. Often we 
have seen five big white-backed males 
earefwly following every movement ol 
the duck, diving when she dived, flying 
up out of the water with her, settling 
again closely alongside; all the males 
jealously quarreling—until one day she 
selects her mate and the remainder fly 
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“Vainly the hunter’s eye may mark the distant flight along; to do thee wrong 


As darkly pictured on the crimson sky thy figure floats along.” 


were aS sweet as ever tame canary ut- 
tered. Sometimes when the male birds 
were quarreling we would hear the deep 
‘‘myamph”’ of the angry bird or the low 
regular call ‘‘purr-it, purr-it.’’ To imi- 
tate this successfully and attract the 
birds to your deeoys practice after this 
manner: Put the tip of the tongue on 
the roof of the mouth and through par- 
tially closed lips say ‘‘purr-it, purr-it,”’ 
accenting the last syllable clearly. As 


Bryant 


off over the big flock and select the bird 
with the least attendants. After the 
general migration has passed on, ever 
following an isotherm of 35°, a great 
Hock of drakes is left together on these 
southern lakes. Many of these are old 
birds that die before the flight returns 
again in the fall. 

[I am glad to be able to note that th 
absence of spring shooting is tempting 
these far northern breeders to make 
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their nests as far down as the borders 
of Lake Ontario. Here is ore pictured 
on the shore of Rice lake, and as we 
always see a few on the opening day, 
first of September, we are led to believe 
that the bird is gradually choosing her 
nest nearer the borders of civilization. 
It is well that she should, for the in- 
pouring hosts that are even now tending 
north across the plains below Great Bear 
and Great Slave lake, that are penetrat- 
ing into the muskeg country of New On 
tario, will soon break up the old-tim« 
breeding grounds of the blue-bill. 

To procure our pictures we made 
‘*hides’’ in the open lake, built them of 
strong poles driven down in the deep 
black mud that later would nourish 
waving wild rice fields, and on the 
erotched tops we laid long poles, over 
In the 
long straw-walled hide thus made we 
Another pole at the 
side and a bit of board made a platform 


these hanging wild rice straw. 
pushed our Canor. 


for the camera. Truly it was duck-shoot- 
ing minus a gun. You ought to be 
there when a strange Indian paddles 
along and spies me thus bravely breaking 
the law. How cunningly he trolls along, 
ever edging nearer, until once when he 


hauls in his line he drops # in the bot- 








tom of his old dugout and darts over 
‘Ti-vah, you shootin’.”’ Then the wen 
der that leaps out of the old weather 
beaten face as I explain the mystery oi 
Pazig-ooshkinzhegomah, the One-eye, as 
they eall the camera. 

These ducks lay from ten to fourteen 
eggs of very large size and whiter than 
are most of the eggs of the wild duck. 
As far as ovr observation leads, we 
think this one breed at least is holding 
its own against the army of pothunters 
and ‘‘kill-em-sittin’’’ artists. In the 
twenty-five vears in whieh it has been 
our happy lot te see the swift flying 
birds in their native haunts they have 
held their own numerically. Remember, 
they have had longer chances than the 
poor wood-ducks ; these are, alas, passing 
out everywhere-—too gentle and timid 
for the barbarian Man. But I firmly be- 
lieve if education does not step in and 
assist the stringent laws we must make, 
laws when every gun is leensed, when 
a bird’s egg in possession is a criminal 
offense, when a game wing in my lady’s 
hat is eause for a smile—that our 
vreat grandchildren will have to go to 
a picture boek to see a wild duck, a 
salmon or a firtree. 
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The Prince of Wales. Sportsmanship as Viewed in England. 








The prince firing out of his butt, while his 
valet sits by his side reloading. The vale 


is always in readiness to change his gun 


The Prince standing 
with ais gun waiting 
for the grouse to be 
driven over his butt 












‘tue prince counting his day's bag. This The Prince of Wales 
photograph was taken on the grouse moors holding grouse which he 
of the Duke of Devonshire at Balton Abbey, shot In nine shots he 
England. killed nine birds 
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OUR GAME BIRDS IN COLORS Above is shown in miniature the full set of game 
birds (with two fishes) that have run in Outdoor Life 
during the past three years. Each of the above pictures is beautifully printed in the true 


colors on separate sheets (size of sheet 6%x9%); the lot mailed postpaid for $1.50, any 16 for 


90 cents; any 8 for 50 cents. As will be seen, there are 22 kinds of water-fowl in the collec- 
tion, 8 upland birds, and 2 popular game fishes. 


They make a most suitable collection for 
den or dining room decoration. 





























Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 
game laws of ary state. Such information will always be immediately communicated 
to the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been 
commited, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the 
carrying out of the game department's duties in the premises. It is not, our intention 
to divert such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit 
—_ information in addition to what has already been sent to the department, by the 
nformant. 


AN OUTING FOR DEER IN COLORADO. 


We were all just naturally tired of the applied to him because he carried a violin 
hard grind and the steady diet on city grub, on the trip), Sam Sommers, with a penchant 
so we decided to break away from the bonds for polities, John Hensler, the Big Chief, so 





Sportsmen traveling by the Meeker-Rifle stage to the hunting country 
Photo by John Hensler 


that held us captive in the city and travel named because of his great height and the 
for a period among the Colorado deer. There fact that he has Indian blood, and the 
were E, Wehrle, the fiddler (this title being writer, 
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was just the proper season for good dee: 
hunting, and as we were going into the best 
deer country to be found anywhere, we were 
all happy. It was such a relief and such a 
release to be out in the pure air under a 


ae bps. doe, 


cloudless sky and to know that even for a 
short period we knew no master but our 


OoWn sweet inclination. Our good weather, 
much to our sorrow, was not to be with us 
always, for at our first night’s camp, twelve 
miles from Meeker, we had a downpour of 
rain (which la‘er turned to snow) that wet 
us up some. This we named Camp Misery. 

The first thing we heard in the morning 
was the blue noise in the air, made by Som- 
mers, who was unable to find his hat. 
Thereafter he was dubbed, “Rain-in-the- 
Face.” That day it rained and snowed, so 
we drove to the Spaulding ranch, where we 
remained during the day. Ed Anderson and 
his two sons joined us at the Spaulding 
ranch and proposed that a party of us cross 
over east to Flag creek, four miles distant, 
on a reconnoitering trip, while the balance 





of the party go on around to Meeker by 


“Big Chief” traveling up the Coal wagon road. 
Creek road 











Our camp on Coal Creek From this camp twenty-five deer were killed 
during the past season, twelve of which were secured by our party and 
the boys from Denver and Colorado Springs 


es 


We boarded the D. & R. G. Ry. in Denver ‘those of us who went by way of Flag 
on September 27th last and went to Rifle. Creek saw no fresh sign, so the wagon soon 
Here we engaged a four-horse team and came and picked us up, taking us back to 
wagon and were soon sailing over the road Meeker that night. There was nothing left 
towards Meeker, forty-five miles distant. It for us to do but start out for the Sleepy 
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“Big Chief’ John Hensler and his mountain lion skin, killed near Meeker 





Cat district, which we did, going up Coal ter we all got acquainted it was like one 


creek and camping at the old sawmill cabin. big party instead of three. 

When we pulled up to the cabin we found We found there a house-tent frame and 
it occupied by some Colorado Springs and floor, over which we threw our tent, and 
Denver sportsmen; they were of the right were soon quite comfortable. Supper was 
spirit, and we all camped there together. Af- soon ready, consisting, among other things, 





Po 





Game killed at the Coal Creek camp—three does and nine bucks 
Photo by J. T. Heatwo 
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of some buck’s liver given us by one of the 
other parties. 

Next morning we started to hunt deer, 
going singly and in pairs in different direc- 
tions. “Big Chief’ and I went together, and 
about two miles from camp we were lucky 
enough to kill one apiece. We 
dressed and were On our way to 


10 a.m. That 


had them 

camp by 
we packed them 
in. I noticed that when the buck liver and 
other choice “trimmins” 


afternoon 


were passed around 


that evening, that everyone had their appe- 


tite and that there wasn’t much of the 
cooked stuff left over, either. 

The next day, Albert Anderson got his 
deer, about three miles from camp. He 


and “Big Chief’ went out to pack it in, but 


getting started rather late, they took the 
wrong trail, and as darkness was coming on, 
they decided to build a fire and remain out 
all night. It 
suffered no inconveniences. 

That same afternoon, “Rain-in-the-Face”’ 


Sommers killed his deer, in sight of camp, 


was a nice night and they 


TEDDY 
Editor Outdoor Life I mail you under 
separate cover a picture of 


iit 


myself and my 
two real Teddy bears. 
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while Ed Anderson the same day killed his 
within a half mile of camp. 

The Fiddler thought he 
saw a white fence post and took a shot at it 
When he went over to see if he had hit it 
he found that he had shot a deer, the bullet 
going through the ham, 


next day the 


and then striking 
the horn, tearing it from the skull. (in the 
last picture in this story this deer can be 
seen to the extreme left of the ones hung 
up.) “The Fiddler” made a record run back 
to camp with the horn, and next day packed 
in his deer. The next lucky man was Sig 


mund Anderson, about 


who got his buck 
two miles from camp. 

As we all now had our limit on deer, we 
hung up our game, photographed it, and 
Our trip from 
camp to Rifle and from Rifle home by rail 


was uneventful. 


made ready to break camp. 


We were out from Denver 
just thirteen days, and I doubt if more fun 
was ever crowded into so short a period of 
our lives 


any of before. 


J. T. HEATWOLE. 
BEARS. 


The mother of these little 
killed by Mr. A. Sweet of 


ington, up near the Black 


bears was 
Wash- 


mines. 


Auburn, 
Diamond 





turnett and her young cubs 
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‘ir. Sweet is one of the best-known hunters 
n the country and has one of the finest 
acks of hounds, Before he could realize it, 
he pack had closed in around the old bear 
ind her cubs, and before Mr. Sweet and his 
artner Mr. Bock, could get a shot at the 
ear She had killed one of his best hounds 
nd crippled up another so it had to be shot. 
\fter killing the bear they found she had 
ubs, which they caught alive and brought 
nto Tacoma and which were purchased by 
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Fred Edwards of Edwards & Bros., the fur- 
riers of this city, who gave them to me. 

Although they have only been captured 
a week they are as playful as kittens. They 
are now not quite as large as a domestic cat. 
When they get a little older so they can- 
not be handled, I intend donating them to 
the Point Defiance Park of Tacoma. 

The mother, when dressed, weighed 350 
pounds. RUTH BURNETT. 

Tacoma, Wash. 


A PAIR OF MASSIVE ELK ANTLERS. 


The following communications have been 
received from one of our most valued con- 
ributors, Mr. jgrent Altsheler. Mr. Alt- 
sheler’s letter to General Castleman con- 
tains some very interesting information 
ibout record elk heads, and we are there- 
fore publishing it in toto. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending you 
erewith a copy of a letter about, and a 


your bungalow in Castlewood and to place the 
tape on a remarkable pair of elk antlers, and 
I have the pleasure to inform you that a 
careful comparison of their measurements 
with well authenticated records, has proven 
beyond doubt that you have had in your pos- 
session for more than a quarter of a century, 
a trophy which may establish a new record 
for elk antlers, as I believe their extended 
massiveness of beam exceeds that of any elk 








The big antlers. 


photograph of, what I consider a most re- 
markable pair of wapiti antlers, with the 
consent of General John B. Castleman. You 
might find the information valuable for pub- 
lication in Outdoor Life. 

BRENT ALTSHELER. 


General John B. Castleman, Louisville, Ky.: 
My Dear General:— It is a rare privilege 
to have visited you and Mrs. Castleman in 


horns which have been exhibited in the 
sportsman’s shows or which have come to 
the observation or knowledge of the highest 
authorities and best writers on the subject 
of big game. Mr. P. F. Collier, of New York, 
who I understand is to become the recipient 
of this magnificent old trophy, will 
possess antlers which Selous, Van Dyke, 
Baillie-Grohman, Roosevelt, Phillips-Wolley, 
Hornaday, Buxton or any other big game 
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hunter of international reputation would 
prize above almost any trophy in their pos 
session, and I am sure you could not bestow 
it on a gamer or 


than Mr. Collier 


more worthy sportsman 


It is unfortunate that the horns are de 


tached, for it is pos:ible that they may have 


had extraordinary spread. There are five 
governing features to be considered in meas 
uring and comparing wapiti or elk (ceryvus 
canadensis) antlers, i. e. 


(a) Girth of beam usually between bay 


(or bez) and tray tines 
(b) Spread or greatest distance between 
antlers 


(c) Length around curve from skull to 


extreme tip 
(d) Weight of antlers 
(e) Number of tines 


It would no doubt prove of great inter 
est to natural historians and sportsmen in 
general to learn the correct history of these, 
for I believe, General, that your record of 
them is complete, as you say they came to 
you from San Antonio, Texas, in 1875. and 
were bcught and presented t 


late John B. Hereford. 


) you by the 
But the impression 
that they were taken from an elk in Western 
Texas is probably the result of incorrect in 
formation. I have never heard of a very 
large Texas elk: in fact, I know nothing of 
Texas elk and am not aware that the elk 
ever roamed that far south. It is my belief 


that this head came from Wy: ming and was 
borne by possibly the largest bull wapiti 


ever seen by a white man, for th do not 
look like castoff horns, and the animal must 
have been bagged by a sportsman. I ac 
: Length o 
Name of Sportsmar Beam 
Inche 
Wr A. I l G HO 44 
Frank Cooper 63% 
T. D. Cobbold 8% 
Maj. C. C. Ellis HOS. 
Ernest Farquhar 6 
E. Grant 60 
H, Seton-Karr 61 


Sir H. B. Meux 
4. Pendarvis Viviar 


Theodore Roosevelt 


As I believe they will be of general in- 
terest to sportsmen and students of nature, 


I herewith append the measurements of the 


count for their being down in Texas in thi 
way: 

When the cattle industry of the grea 
West first sprang into prominence about th: 
clese .of the Civil War, the nuclei of th: 
ranchmen’s herds came from Texas. The 
cattle were driven hundreds, even thousand 
ofter 
dangerous trails to the fresh, rich grasslan 


of miles, over devious, rough and 


of Wyoming, 
Rocky 


man who recognized the value of the horn 


Montana and the remote nort! 
Mountain country. A Texas cattle 
as a rare trophy on account of their extra 
ordinary measurements and weight, even il 
those early duys when sportsmen seeking 
hauled the 
in his camp wagon on his re 


heads were few and far apart, 
massive horns 
turn trip over a journey which, counting th: 
actual cost of transportation, would mak« 
them worth about their weight in preciou 
metal. Therefore, I feel confident that the 


horns were grown by a Wyoming wapiti 


and that he was the undisputed monarch of 


the Wind River, Big Horn or Jackson Holt 
country, and that he ruled a harem mor 
numerous than any Sultan ever commanded 
| ean readily imagine his trumpeted chal 
lenge sent forth from one of the lofty gran 
ite ledges of the Hoback, at the sound ¢! 


which every young bull within miles 


trembled on his hoofs. Alas, there is left! 
no elk bearing such antlers for the sports 
man to pursue! 

For the purpose of enabling you to make 
comparisons, I herewith incorporate a table 
of the largest heads known or possessed b) 


English, American and Canadian sportsmen, 


and you will note that they all came from 
the state of Wyoming. 
Girth of Number of W here 
Beam Tines Obtained 
Inches 
1% 12 Wyoming 
Ny 16 Wyoming 
Slo 12 Wyoming 
i%4 12 Wyoming 
7 3 14 Wyoming 
S14 13 Wyoming 
S 12 Wyoming 
Slo 17 Wyoming 
Shy 12 Wyoming 
6 7% 12 Wyoming 


unidentified Texas antlers, carefully taken, 


of the various prominent parts: 
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Right 

Antler 

Inches. 

SS SE a tee pe ae eee 12% 

Girth of beam bet. burr and brow tine....10% 

Girth of beam bet. brow and tray tine. .10% 

Girth of beam bet. tray and 4th tine...... 7% 

Girth of beam bet. 4th and 5th tine........ 7% 
Girth of beam bet. 5th and 6th tine.... a 
Girth around bay and tray above beam.... 9 
Care te GD. OMEUD 2 vececccscesccss 58 
Lemme Gl DEOW CIM 2... cc ccc cee Ghats ote se 

ee BR eee in oes dee 

Length of tray tine ........ Saree weet 
Length of fourth (royal, tine . re .10 
ee OE eo ere wan are wat 17 

Length of sixth tine ...... Reaaicl see + ee 
Length of Sur-royal (seventh) tine.......18 

LOnetn Of Glghth time .......ccscecs — se | 

Length of beam bet. burr and top side of 
CL anos ask ules e G.a wae be 60 6) 8.5.8 S eees 8% 
Length of beam bet. burr and bottom side 

ooo ls wale be Sod be me eee a 

Lbs 

Present wt. thoroughly dried out ... . 18% 


The antlers are well balanced and fairly 
symmetrical, as the accompanying phoio- 
graph shows, and the irregularity of the bay 
and tray tines, growing together, makes a 
very interesting and unusual feature, pre- 
venting the taking of the circumference at 
the usual point between bay ard tray. The 
massiveness of beam is something wonder- 
ful, as shown in the great girth from burr to 
sixth tines ranging from 12 to 7% inches, the 
latter being the smallest. Of course the 
spread cannot now be determined by 
measurement. Tradition or legend might 
yet, possibly, establish this, as the tape must 


AFTER DEER 


Being slightly buck-hungry and desirous 
of a few days next the old woman, Nature, 
we—Cole, Westbrook, Buffington, Godfrey 
and I—left Yoncalla, Oregon, November Ist, 
last in a good livery rig, bound for the hurri- 
cane deck of the Coast Range, twenty-five 
miles away. We reached our camping place 
at 3:30 p. m., and as all were hungry a light 
lunch was served. 

Cole and Westbrook went on a little re 
connoiter while the rest of us prepared 
camp. Before they'd been gone thirty min- 
utes, the echoes of Cole’s .30 assured all 
that “something was doing” in that vicinity. 
So with one eye guarding that direction, 
we busied ourselves with our camp work 
and before we were hardly aware of their 
presence, the two nimrods stalked proudly 
into camp each carrying a buck. 

By this time the shades of night were 
stealing around us, so we hung the bucks 


Left 

Antler 

Inches, 
» 
10 at smallest circumference 
10% at smallest circumference 
8 at smallest circumference 
71% at smallest circumference 
Tle at smaliest circumference 
10% 
D8 
14 
14 
16 
1h Tips broken, L. more than R 
17% Left tip broken off 
13 % Left slightly tipped 
16d 
1 Irregular. 
8 
4 
Lbs 


Weights given of antlers usu- 
ally include the skull 


have been placed on them before they were 
detached from the skull, which was perhaps 
for the purpose of facilitating their transpor- 
tation to Texas. 

Allow me to suggest that you permit the 
facts, so far as ascertained, to be published 
in sporting journals, such as Forest and 
Stream, Outdoor Life, etc., so that the best 
authorities on antler measurements may be 
given an opportunity to express their opin 
ion of your possession and through these 
channels the complete history of the head 
may also be established. 

BRENT ALTSHELER. 


IN OREGON. 


to a tree and after a few yarns we sought 
our blankets and were soon in dreamland 
pursuing all kinds of game. Godfrey must 
have caught some sort of an animal, for all 
of a sudden we were awakened by an un- 
earthly yell. Upon inquiry, it was learned 
that while in the midst of an exciting dream 
he had put his foot against “Rags,” the dog, 
who had crawled in at the foot of the bed, 
and who mustalsohave been dreaming, for 
he grabbed hold of Godfrey’s big toe, and 
but for the fact that the dog’s stomach was 
a little weak, our friend would doubtless 
have been severely bitten. As it was, 
“Rags,” in order to prevent an eruption, 
crawled from under the tent in seach of 
fresh air. We all enjoyed a good laugh and 
were soon wrapped in slumber. 

We were up with the first streak of 
dawn and in a few minutes had the smell 


of frying tenderloin and boiling coffee in the 
(7) 
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air. After breakfast started out, Cole 
and Westbrook the south side of 
the main ridge, Godfrey, the top, while Buf- 
fington and I took the north side. 


we 
taking 


My companion and I plowed through the 
wet brush for about an hour, being drenched 
to the skin. About 8 a. m., came out 
upon a broad open hillside and were scan- 
ning the many nooks closely when we caught 
sight of two large bucks about 250 yards 
distant, making for cover at a lively rate. 
We opened fire upon them and had the pleas- 
ure of seeing one of them stagger as he en- 
tered the brush. We went over to where 
we'd last seen them and found a large five- 
point buck stretched 
through his heart. Upon further investiga- 
tion, a trail of blood was found leading down 
the hill and while Buffington was dressing 
the five-pointer I followed the trail of the 
other about 100 yards to where it entered a 
heavy fern entanglement. Soon I caught 
sight of the old fellow’s horns not more 
than ten yards away as he lay quietly watch- 
ing me from behind a log; so I made a move 
toward him and as he attempted to get up, 
shot him through the neck. Upon examin- 
ing him I found that he had both hind legs 
broken and a bullet had passed through the 
muscles of a front leg, showing that we had 
landed three shots out of five. 


we 


out with a wound 


Now came the rub—carrying our game 
to camp, which was about two miles distant. 
It was indeed uphill business, carrying about 
140 pounds dead weight, as the country was 
very rough and in places very brushy. Once 
while we were dragging ourselves up a steep 
point the writer lost his balance, fell down 
and rolled under a log with the deer on top 
of him. Buffington sat down and after hav- 
ing a good laugh, assisted the unfortunate 
nimrod from his uncomfortable position. 

We finally arrived at camp and found the 
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other boys awaiting us. They had carried 
in a large buck, but best of all, they had 
dinner ready, and the way the tenderloin, 
spuds, rice, coffee, etc., were put away, 
showed conclusively that none of us were in 
danger of losing our appetites. After dinner 
we built a scaffold and bagan drying meat, 
as we had all we could take care of. We put 
in an enjoyable afternoon around camp, 
telling yarns, playing cards, and stirring up 
a good rich bait for supper. 


The next morning Godfrey took his gun 
and went just over the hill from camp; but 
he didn’t tarry long and when he returned 
he appeared somewhat nervous and was 
very reticent about telling what the trouble 
was. But finally he made a clean breast of 
it all and said he had run face to face into 
an old bear with cubs while crawling 
through a thicket and that for a while it 
looked as though he was properly up 
against it. When asked why he didn’t shoot 
at them, he said, he didn’t think of it until 
he was half way to camp and by that time 
the bear was too far behind. 


Buffington and Cole accompanied him 
back to the place where he said he had seen 
the bear, and put “Rags” into the thicket. 
In a few minutes he began a ferocious bay- 
ing and the nimrods felt certain they were 
going to get a bruin or two, when all of a 
sudden a sickening odor filled their nostrils. 
Then it was apparent that Godfrey had run 
into a den of skunks instead of bruins. So 
“Rags” was called off and the nimrods re- 
turned to camp with Godfrey the hero (7?) 
of the hour. 

As our meat was now dry enough to keep 
we were ready to go home, so some of the 
boys walked down to the foot of the moun- 
tain and engaged a farmer to come up after 
us. F, L. BEARD. 

Letter from Oregon. 


AN INCIDENT OF GOAT HUNTING. 


Editor Outdoor Life: 
incident on a hunting 
which has been 
since. 


I met with a little 
trip in September, 
puzzling my mind ever 
I had stalked a flock of white goats 
on a mountain in British Columbia west 


of the Fraser and north of Bridge river and 





killed four of them. As this occurred late 
in the afternoon, several miles of rough go- 
ing from the camp, I did not attempt to take 
any of the meat home. Realizing that the 
carcasses would sour over night, I chopped 


a hindquarter from one of the billies and 
8 
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cutting off a branch from a bush, hung the 
meat on the stub in plain view, suspended 
about six feet from the ground. On return- 
ing to the scene next morning to bring in 
the hides and horns, the ham was missing. 
The carcasses had not been touched, and 
there were no signs to indicate that the 
ground had been tracked by a living being 
over night. The incident caused much sur- 
mise on the part of a tenderfoot, a white 
guide and a Lillooet Indian, and deprived 
me of a taste of goat meat, although I had 
gotten four big fat ones. Our only possible 
supposition was that perhaps the depreda- 
tor was an eagle or a mischievous wolver- 
ine, of whose despicable tricks I have heard 
much; but why the one should prefer the 
dark meat of the ham to the white fat of 
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the convenient carcassses, or the other 
manage to purloin the quarter without leav- 
ing his tracks, was beyond our comprehen- 
sion. Otherwise we are still in the dark as 
to how the meat disappeared. Some reader 
might deem of little moment the incident, 
but those who go into the wilderness do 
not often lose things without finding out 
how it occurred. The Indians frequently 
leave articles of value by the trailside and, 
I have been informed, if the owner places 
a small stone on it, the next person that 
comes along will know readily that the 
article was not lost and will not touch it. 
Theft is almost unknown in the Indian coun- 
try and no reader will therefore attribute 
my loss to human depravity. 
WM. BRENT ALTSHELER. 
Letter from Kentucky. 


GAME IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am a great lover 
of outdoor life, being employed in a branch 
of the government service that keeps me 
continually in the field. This is a great 
country for certain kinds of game, such as 
deer, wild hogs, ducks, and native quail. If 
one is looking for real excitement in hunting, 
he need not go far from where I am now to 


find it. There are countless pythons in this 
district (Lake Lanao, Mindanao). One was 
killed a few miles from here the other day 
measuring thirty-two feet in length. I 
could relate a number of startling incidents 
that would affect the nerves of the most en- 
thusiastic sportsmen. 
LOUIS A. HENDERSON. 
Manila, P. I. 


DO ANIMALS REASON? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been much 
interested in the discussion as to whether 
animals (excluding the human family) think 
or reason, or are governed wholly by in- 
stinct. I do not know which way a majority 
of naturalists, professional and amateur, 
would vote if they were heard from, but at 
the head of the class denying that such ani- 


mals think or reason stands John Bur- 
roughs, the noted naturalist. In Out- 
door Life for January, 1908, he takes 


issue with Dr. Long on the woodcock 


leg-setting story and declares it to be 
impossible of belief in that it could 
only be true in case the woodcock was 


capable of reasoning as he declares 
not. 


it is 


I side with Mr. Burroughs as to that story, 
not because it requires reasoning by the 
bird, but because it requires too much rea- 


soning. I believe animals both think and 
reason, but that there is a limit to their 
capacity in those respects. In the article 
referred to, Mr. Burroughs says that instinct 
is of slow growth. and only develops under 
conditions applied to the species through 
long ages. This origin of instinct I am not 
disposed to question; indeed it is 
my hand in testing the following actions of 
the horse: 

Every person who has had much experi- 
ence with trail saddle horses in the West 
knows that when the riders dismount, and 
throw the bridle rein on the ground most 
horses will stand as if hitched. It 
would seem that they do this 
they have learned that if they start 
off they will step on the rein and 
get severe jerks of the bit in the mouth. 
But this is not all, for occasionally we find 
one of these horses which will not stand at 


just 


because 
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all, but if he wants to move along to reach 
better grass, or 
will go without stepping on the 
holding his head to one side. 
the rein off the trail and 
it at all. 

There can be, it seems to me, 
in these actions, if instinct 


from some other 
rein, by 
He thus keeps 
does not step on 
no instinct 
is the slow de- 
velopment of the species for ages, for many 
of these horses’ 
never saw 


ancestors 
a trail, or had 
whatever in that direction; 
result of instinct, 


unquestionably 
any experience 
and if it was the 
then all 


horses should 


purpose, 
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stand when the bridle rein is dropped, only 
until they want to go, and should then hold 
their heads to one side and avoid the rein. 
As we find that some horses will stand, while 
others will not stand at all, but will walk off, 
some stepping continually on the rein, while 
others, and a much less number, will hold 
their heads to one side and avoid the rein, 
I see no escape from the conclusion that 
they must either think or reason, some more, 
some less, or possibly do both, and act with- 
out any prompting from instinct. 
Denver, Colorado. D, C. BEAMAN. 


ANENT THAT BALD-FACED GRIZZLY. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Since the publica- 
tion of my criticism of the photograph of 
the “white-faced” bear submitted by Mr. M. 
P. Dunham, which apeared in the October 
number of Outdoor Life, I have received 
a copy of this photo from Mr. Dunham, and 
having noted the points he 
and your explanation in connection with 
my letter in the December number, I feel 
that I owe Mr. Dunham a public apology, and 
take this means of offering it. 

The above photograph shows a rather 
light-faced bear, but it is merely an example 
of individual variation which is not of suffi- 
cient importance to warrant separation. 
Were such a rule to be followed endless con- 
fusion would result. 


claimed for it, 


As an example: Suppose one were to 


take a hundred grizzly bear skins from va- 
rious sections of its range; a close study 
would show almost as many variations in 
color, yet the cranial and dental characters 
would be almost identical in specimens of 
an equal age, 

The retouching of the photograph was, 
of course, unfortunate, but we all know that 
“accidents are liable to happen in the best 
of regulated households,” and I trust that 
this will set my part of the mistake to 
rights. 

Incidentally I would say that Mr. Dun- 
ham sent me some other bear photos that 
indicate his having been mighty close to 
some other very much alive “bear meat.” 

J. D. FIGGINS. 
York. 


Letter from New 


THE COLORADO DEER SEASON. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to say 
a few words regarding the shameful law al- 
lowing the slaughter of does and fawns in 
Colorado. I was on a hunting trip last fall in 
Grand county and there I saw exemplified 
the result of the present law. 
our way home and 
at Granby I saw a big 
decked with all of the haberdashery of a 
hunter and carrying guns enough for three 
real sports, gazing with pride on the fruit 
of his “imitation hunt.” He had killed a lit- 
tle fawn that weigh fifty 
pounds at the most. To begin with no true 
sportsman would kill a doe or fawn, law or 
no law; and secondly it is preposterous to 


We were on 
the train stopped 
would-be sport be- 


when 


wouldn’t 


~ would have a 


think that we have a law which will allow 
the ruthless slaying of little fawns, which in 
eighteen months would be useful bucks and 
does. If this law remains in effect it will 
be a matter of a short time only when our 
deer will be as scarce as the 
buffalo. 
Rather 


lamented 
than the law now existing I 
closed season on deer till 
1910, otherwise only one deer with horns 
ond a ten-day open season. 

I think Mr. Woodward’s suggestion to 
make the grouse and the deer season on 
the same dates is a capital idea. 

W. P. HURLEY. 

Letter from Colorado. 
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Editor Outdoor Life:—I read the recent 
article about the deer situation in Colorado 
by Mr. J. M. Woodard and heartily endorse 
his views. If the deer are taken off the 
Medicine Bow Forest Reserve as fast for 
the next two years as they were this last 
season it will not be necessary for us rang- 
ers to act as special game wardens, for the 
protection of the deer. The woods were full 
of hunters from the cities and it was noth- 
ing but a continual bombardment from early 
dawn until sundown. I would meet a hunter 
on some trail and ask him if he had any 
luck and he would say, “No, not very 
much; I saw a fine buck and shot him 
through the leg and he got away. I was too 
tired to follow him any longer.” This is 
only one example of many where deer are 
wounded and left in the woods to die. 

I would like to hear from the man who 
can explain how it would be possible to 
have too many does and fawns without a 
sufficient supply of bucks. 


THE GAME 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The quail of this 
part of the country (Elyria, O.), are prac- 
tically extinct. The law should protect them 
for at least three years; five would be much 
better. They are the game most desired 
in this section and a few years ago afforded 
fine sport for the gunner, but unless string- 
ent measures are taken at once, they will 
soon occupy the position of the black and 
gray squirrel, totally extinct. 

At the nxet legislature there should be 
passed a law to limit the bag of rabbits, 
protect quail for five years and squirrels for 
four years, and change the opening season 


MY 1907 


Editor Outdoor Life:—For a number of 
years past I have hunted with a party of 
friends known as the Acadian Hunting club, 
and our regular annual outing has been of 
the pleasantest kind; but this year I yearned 
for an old-fashioned lonesome hunt, and 
after serious deliberation, I regretfully an- 
nounced my decision, and made plans ac- 
cordjngly. So on the morning of November 
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Another thing, I object to the deer season 
as it now stands, from October Ist to 20th. 
This is usually the commencement of the 
dry season in the National Forests and when 
the woods are so full of hunters it makes 
it doubly dangerous having camp fires out 
when we have so many high winds. I would 
like to see on deer closed 
five years, and then note the effect. 
FOREST RANGER. 
Letter from Colorado. 


the season for 


[Replying to the remarks in the above 
letters regarding a close season on deer in 
Colorado, would say that we hope our sports- 
men will not be so foolish as to even recom- 
mend such a thing. We have a good deer 
state—one in which (with the posssible ex- 
ception of the White River section) the 
deer are on the increase rather than the de- 
crease, and it would be the height of folly 
to start such a sentiment.—Editor. ] 


OF OHIO. 


on squirrels from the 15th of September to 
the 1st of October instead of the Ist of Sep- 
tember to the 15th of October, as it now is 
I know from personal experience that there 
are a great many young squirrels that die 
of starvation because at that time they are 
not old enough to take care of themselves 
if the old ones are shot in the early part of 
September. 

Sportsmen should unite In a body and 
demand that a law be passed to protect the 
little game left, and allow them to replenish 
their depleted ranks. 

E. EARL 

Letter from Ohio, 


DEWHURST. 


HUNT. 


4th an old friend of mine, who lives on his 
homestead fifty miles north of Grand Rapids, 
met me in town, and in an hour afterwards 
we were on the road to his place. The first 
night out we stopped with Walt Leeman, 
who provided us with comfortable beds and 
good provender. At noon next day we drove 
into Dave’s clearing and was greeted by his 
wife and husky children. My old trunk was 
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soon up in the attic, unpacked and things 
hung around on nails driven in the logs. 
The weather was delightfully pleasant the 
following week, and I had nothing to do but 
survey the country and get a line on where 
the deer were running. Evidences of game 
in plenty were numerous, with the excep- 
tion of ruffed grouse, or partridge. Of 
these birds there were very few, and in the 
three weeks I was out I did not see, all told, 
over twenty, and only brought home ten. A 
great many people have given various rea- 
sons for the scarcity of grouse this year in 
northern Minnesota, where there has been 
an abundance heretofore, but I am unable 
to positively account for it. However, I am 
of the opinion that there are enough left 
to breed next year plentifully and the woods 
will abound with them as before. 

On November 12th two of my friends 
came in and hunted the balance of the sea- 
son with me. During the entire hunt we 
had snow but once and only an inch at that, 


GOOSE SHOOTING 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Goose shooting 
has been fine here (Blalocks, Ore.) this 
fall, although the weather conditions have 
not been favorable for the shooters. We 
have had but little wind and scarcely any 
cloudy weather until the past few days. The 
Canada geese have just started from the 
North and we look for some good sport with 
them in the next few weeks. Anyone com- 
ing to this point for goose shooting will find 
a good hotel here with one of the best cooks 
The proprietor has a good rig and will land 
parties at any part of the goose country at 
reasonable rates. Shells 


can also be had 
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so for tracking purposes it was disappoint- 
ing. The weather at times was clear and 
cold and the wet logging roads and lakes 
were frozen safe and solid. This is a de 
sirable situation, had it only snowed on top 
of it; but take it all in all there was nothing 
special to complain of. I saw about thirty 
deer while on the trip. We all brought out 
our legal limit, and a brother of the home- 
steader killed a monstrous bull moose. 
Dave’s wife is a splendid cook, and she had 
a roothouse full of all kinds of vegetables to 
draw from; also chickens and eggs galore, 
and oodles of fresh milk and sweet cream. 
We were warm and comfortable and had a 
bed apiece up in our little log attic; every- 
body was good natured and congenial, and 
the hunt in all ways was a grand success. 
The memory of it will linger only to be oblit- 
erated by the one next fall, for we have all 
promised to be there sure in 1908. 
GEORGE HALL. 


Letter from Minnesota. 
IN ORGEON. 
here. Any inquiries with regard to the 


shooting here will be cheerfully given by thc 
writer. 

I had the pleasure lately of entertaining 
some good fellows—Messrs, W. M. O’Sulli- 
van, W. M. Killingsworth, Barnes, F. M. 
Shangle and R. Shangle—at a goose hunt, 
on which we killed 100 birds. Sixty of this 
number were killed over decoys in the wheat 
fields, and the other forty on the bluffs, south 
of Blalocks. This shoot represents two 
mornings’ and one evening’s shoot. 

F. E. SHANGLE. 

Letter from Oregon. 


MOSSMAN’S HUMOROUS VIEW. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—To baw] or not to 
bawl—or “where is wandering buffalo 
tonight?”—should be set to music. It is 
great to read the letters on this question. 
I say they do not bawl. W. F. Sheard of 
Tacoma has a monster buffalo. I twisted 
his tail, put shot in his ear and spat in his 
eye—but no bawl, beller, bellow, nor even a 
grunt. This buffalo has been away from 


my 


Montana so long that he has forgotten even 
how to moan. 

As I understand it, Bill Skinnum has 
killed hundreds of buffalos, has slept with 
them and tamed them so they would come 
home at milking time. Bill says nary a 
bawl, Bill is right. 

Professor Huntum says he has captured 
them, tamed them and driven them out visit- 
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ing, and he says they bawl, beller or bellow 


like the dickens. The professor is right. 
For years they butchered the buffalo to see 
him die, and for his hide. Years after he 
is dead they get into a “scrap” over his 
wind checks. One says he bawls, the other 


WHAT A CALIFORNIA 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Public sentiment 
favorable to a betterment of the fish, game 
and forestry laws, and for thir strict en- 
forcement, is steadily advancing in this coun- 
ty (Santa Cruz County, Cal.). Since June. 1, 
1907, I have made twenty-one arrests for vi- 
olations of the fish and game laws, and have 
secured a conviction in each and every case. 
During the past year Santa Cruz county has 
not suffered the loss of one dollar caused 
by forest fires, a condition of affairs not ex- 
perienced in many years. Our supply of 
deer and small game is increasing rapidly. 
The thirty-odd trout streams in the county 
are ali kept well stocked with trout, a con- 
dition possible due to the fact that Santa 
Cruz county Owns, and operates a fish hatch- 
ery of her own, from which several million 
trout and salinon fry and liberated in the 
streams each year. 

Up to the present date 112,000 resident 
hunting licenses have been issued and when 
the total returns are had the state will no 
doubt have received the sum of $125,000, 
paid by the sportsmen in this state for the 
privilege of hunting. In this little county 
of Santa Cruz, nearly 2,000 licenses were is- 
sued the past year. 

It is to be hoped that this magnificent 
sum will be used by the state authorities 
to good advantage in protecting the fish 
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of the West 


says he uses the Piute deaf and dumb lan- 
guage. If there is an old bull left in tix 
wilderness alive today I would not blame 
him if he did baw] to beat the band 
FRANK MOSSMAN, 
Letter from Wash. Nature Fakir. 


WARDEN IS DOING. 

and game of the entire state, and in strictl) 
enforcing the laws. If this is done beneficial 
results will quickly follow, and no sports 
man will have cause to regret having con 
tributed his dollar to the cause. But if, on 
the other hand, it is unwisely used in ex 
rerimenting (?) the results may be differ- 
ent. 

I am endeavoring to interest the teach- 
ers in the public schools of this county in 
the cause of fish, game, song-bird and forest 
protection, and to have thirty minutes of 
one day in each week set aside for the study 
of local wild birds, fish, game and forests 
I have a communication from the superin- 
tendent of schools of the Pajaro Valley 
school district in which he informs me that 
he has taken the matter up with the teach- 
ers of all the various grades in his district, 
and that at my request the matter will be 
given prominence in all the schools in his 
district at once. The county superintendent 
of schools has assured me of his support in 
this movement, and I hope to have the mat- 
ter taken up by the trustees of every school 
district in this county. I find that public 
sentiment is more potent than any law, and 
I believe that through the public school is 
the best way to reach the people and ge: the 
best results. WALTER. R. WELCH, 

Letter from California, Game Warden. 


IT WAS PROBABLY MEANT FOR A JOKE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In looking over 
Outdoor Life for November I notice an ar- 
ticle signed F. L, Beard, in which he states 
his party sighted two deer at about 800 
yards, and that they all took a shot or two 
at them but were afraid to shoot very much 
at so great a distance for fear of straining 
their guns. Now, what I wish to know is, 
what do they mean by straining their guns? 


I am fond of long range shooting with a 
rifle and have used Mauser, Mannlicher and 
Winchester rifles for this purpose but never 
noticed anything of the straining variety, 
and I have used them at distances up to and 
exceeding 1,000 yards. If you are in posses- 
sion of the facts, will you kindly inform me 
what Mr. Beard means by this remark? 


HENRY MOOREHEAD. 
Letter from Wyoming. 


GAME 


A report from Wyoming states that 
Messrs. Chase, Workman and Holtz of Cody, 
Wyoming, were arrested last November by 
Game Warden Marx of Cody for killing 
moose in the Yellowstone Park. 


As I am an ojd hunter and a reader of 
Outdoor Life, writes Cal McNames of Dorris, 
California, I wish from my experience to 
say that buffalo do bellow. My brother and 
I killed the first buffaloes south of the 
Arkansas river. I have killed over 1,000, 
hunting them for the hides. They bcilow 
during the mating season. 

Six deaths and five painful accidents 
occurred in Oklahoma during the first ten 
days of the open hunting seascn last fall, 
as a result of the careless use of firearms. 
Twenty-four deaths from the same cause 
resulted the past fall in Wisconsin, sixteen 
in Michigan, and ten in Minnesota. In at 
least four instances men were mistaken for 
deer and killed. 

Ever since the 
buffalo’s musical 


controversy over the 
ability started in your 
(Our) magazine, writes L. E. Nelson of 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado, I have been 
wishing I could get hold of Capt. S. D. Beedle, 
one of our bridge carpenter foreman who 
hunted buffaloes for their hides around Fort 
Wallace, Kansas, and the Republican 
river. This morning I “nabbed” him and 
told him of the controversy, and he said 
they do not bellow, but grunt something 
like a hog. He said in no respect does the 
scund resemble the bellow of a domestic 
bull or cow. 


on 


I notice a photo of a bald-faced grizzly 
in your October Outdoor Life and also no- 
tice that some of your readers doubt the 
truthfu!ness of the picture, writes Sam Stev- 
ens of Colorado Springs, Colorado. I here- 
with enclose a picture I took of a bear 
that had a very white face. The picture is 
rather small, but there can be no question as 
to it being genuine. If you can use the pic- 
ture please return to me when done with 
it. [The photo sent by Mr. Stevens was a 
little dim for reproduction, but it showed 
the white face, as he says.—Editor. ] 

This is a valuable tip to other game war- 
dens: Game Warden Walter R. Welch cf 
Capitola, Santa Cruz county, California 
writes us as follows: “I always keep a copy 
of Outdoor Life on my desk, which I con- 
sider one of the best sportsman’s magazines 
published. I also keep on file in my office all 
in sports- 


the latest catalogues of dealers 
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NOTES. 


mans’ and anglers’ goods and supplies; all 
the bulletins and circulars issued by the 
Biological survey and U. S. Bureau of Fish- 
eries; in fact anything and everything pub- 
lished that I am able to obtain that is of 
general interest or information to the 
sportsman or angler. My object is to make 
my office a source of general and reliable in- 
formation to the sportsman and angler, 
whether he be local or transient, 


The White River (Colo.) Review lately 
contained the following: “The reporter 
has been pretty busy this week—job 
work. He had a hunting license num- 
bered 23 thousand and something, and 
the job was to attach it to something's hind 
leg, and it proved to be a rreat deal of hard 
work. The first quest was up Corkscrew 
gulch, over the head of Lion cafion, around 
by Brown’s park and Dragon home, all in 
one day and on font, mind you. Nothing 
doing. The next trip was to the V7 ranch, 
and at 6:30 the first morning's hunt we aad 
a fine 23 point—2 on one side and 3 on the 
other—buck hanging in a pifion tree. We 
hete to outdo all our friznds on points, but 
we simply just couldn’t help it; this cham- 
pion deer got between our gun ani the hor- 
izon and we had to take the sweepstakes. 
Shake!” 


A letter from Mexico tells of the fright- 
ful slaughter of ducks occasioned in that 
country by the “armada,” a battery of from 
50 to 100 guns set in a row at a given angle 
so as to cover an expanse of the shallow 
lakes where the ducks are known to gather 
for feeding. They are always placed on a 
natural feeding ground, and this feeding 
ground is often made doubly attractive for 
the ducks by the scattering of wheat or other 
grain on the water so that the ducks will 
come there. The guns are arranged in a 
line and are so set that they will slaughter 
the ducks as they swim on the water. Some 
of the “armadas” are really made up of two 
batteries instead of one. One of the batter- 
ies will cover the water and the other is 
made for firing just after the discharge of 
the first armada, and is so leveled that it 
will ecateh the ducks just as tuey start on 
their flight, after the discharge of the first 
set of guns. There are no general game 
laws to protect the ducks. The restriction 
of the individual haciendas, however, are 
harder on the average sportsman than would 
be if a law for the general protection of 
game, 
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SOME GASOLENE POINTERS ON THE WEST. 


A couple of months ago I gave in this 
department a short write-up of conditions 
in regard to the gasolene engine situation 
on the Pacific coast. Since then I have met 
and talked with a considerable number of 
Eastern manufacturers of gasolene engines 
and find them greatly interested—so much 
so in fact that I have had to spend as much 
as half a day with one man going over the 
situation in detail, and in nearly all cases 
two or three hours was not too long to an- 
swer all the questions fired broadside at 
me about the engine field in the North- 
west. In my first article I gave a clear and 
concise resume of the whole situation but 
I find in talking with manufacturers that 
I left out some questions they want an- 
swered. 

First, they want to know why they can’t 
handle the northern trade from San Fran- 
cisco. The reason is distance. San Fran- 
cisco is as far from Seattle as New Orleans 
is from Chicago and the steamers that carry 
the northern trade sail from Seattle and 
not from San Francisco. 

Many manufacturers also do not under- 
stand that Dutch Harbor, Alaska, is nearly 
west from Seattle instead of north and that 
the warm Japanese current that sweeps 
up along the west coast makes a warm 
climate ali along this 1,600 miles of shore 
‘hat is west of the mountains so that 
this whole coast line is warm and open 
water the year round—it never freezes so 
the waters close navigation as it does on 
the great lakes. Don’t forget then that it 
is a year-round market which must be sup- 
plied from the East because the gasolene 
engines are manufactured in the East. The 
West is a consuming country—a buyer and 
not a manufacturing country—except for 
lumber, canned salmon, and dried fish pro- 
ducts. Other things are manufactured in 
a small way but not nearly in quantities 


enough to supply the home demand, there- 
fore the west coast can be said to export 
to the East lumber, canned salmon, dried 
fish, fruit and some minerals, while it must 
import practically all else that it uses and 
its needs are enormous, for it is engaged 
in developing vast resources that require 
time and machinery. 

The ships in the carrying trade between 
Seattle and Alaskan ports onlyto touch at reg- 
ular points while a great many of the mills, 
canneries and mines are away back in some 
of the bays or on some island, several miles 
from the nearest point the regular steamer 
reaches. This is why the gasolene engine 
is in such demand, because all of these de- 
veloping industries must have “grub” for 
many men, machinery for development of 
mines or other works, supplied for build- 
ing and all the hundreds of things the mod- 
ern white man demands whether he is on 
Broadway or on the top of St. Elias or the 
head of the Yukon. These things he must 
have brought from the steamer landing to 
the point of consumption. How? The gas- 
olene boat is the only solution, for it is 
all water transportation and sail is too 
slow and too uncertain among the narrow 
passes and strong tides of this 1,600 miles 
of coast line. He must have power and 
gasolene power is the only practical power 
he can get. Railroads cannot reach his 
island nor can a road be built up along the 
mainland where the mountains for miles 
pitch down into the salt water and some 
of the deep bays put back for miles into 
the interior. What is left for him to do but 
depend on the gasolene boat? He can now 
get all the gasolene he wants in any port 
where steamers touch from Seattle clear 
to Nome, or even up the Yukon to the head 
of navigation, so that difficulty is entirely 
removed. 

West of the mountains that follow the 
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coast the climate is mild and the water 
open the year through. East of the mountains 
in the interior the thermometer freezes up 
and people let that country alone in the 
winter but work it for all it is worth in the 
short summer season. They take their sup- 
plies as near the interior as they can get 
them in the winter then rush them in and 
work like fiends during the summer among 
the placer camps. 

Now, with all these conditions in force is 
it not just plain sense for the 
eastern manufacturer to put in an agency 
at Seattle and ship in carload lots to sup- 
ply the big winter demand that comes from 
the North in the fall, winters and buys in 
Seattle and ships north in the spring? It 


business 


LAKOTAH 


The Nation of the Lakotah seems to be 
the right thing in the right place. Since 
my article appeared in Outdoor Life, ex- 
plaining the workings of the new secret 
society for sportsmen, I have been nearly 
swamped with letters heartily supporting 
the idea and wanting to organize branch 
orders all over the country. I have not 
been able to give these letters the individ- 
ual attention that I would like to give them, 
so I will say here that all things cannot be 
accomplished in a minute—it takes time to 
reach everybody. 

Money has been tight all over the coun- 

and this has affected organization in 
some parts vf the country and will con- 
tinue to do so to some extent for this year. 
However, the sportsmen of the whole coun- 
try endorse the idea of a sportsmen’s secret 
society and are willing to join the Lakotah 
as fast as they can be reached. Many let- 
ters have been received, wanting to know 
how soon a lodge could be organized in the 
writer's locality and promising a good num- 
ber of charter members. 

All of these will be reached as soon as 
possible and it is only a question of time 
until the Lakotah becomes the one greatest 
factor in regulating game matters in the 
whole country. 

The secret society idea takes with all 
classes of sportsmen and they see the good 
that can be accomplished through it. I re- 


try 
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seems to me that the manufacturer is over- 
looking a big opportunity in letting this 
situation go by. His eastern season is 
short because winter is long and the west- 
ern season begins where the eastern sea- 
son lets up, therefore the hustler should 
at least combine the two selling seasons 
and have a year-round market—that is only 
wisdom. 

The North is developing very rapidly, 
and this condition will last for years, so 
it should not be passed by. My advice to 
the manufacturer is to go to Seattle person- 
ally, look the situation up first, make his 
agency arrangements and then ship in car- 
loads, so he can deliver on demand. If he 
does he’ll win out big and do it at once. 


AFFAIRS. 


ceive many letters asking for details of 
the plan and these I refer to the secretary, 
Mr. J. B. Grant, 499 Arcade building, Seat- 
tle, or 530 Coleman building, Seattle, either 
address reaching him direct without going 
through my hands. It is to him that all 
questions relating to the order should be 
addressed. Since it was organized the 
Nation of the Lakotah has received only 
the heartiest support of all classes of sports- 
men all over the country and seems to be 
the one thing needful to bring together all 
men interested in the out of doors. All 
classes alike endorse it and want to become 
members. Experience has shown that some 
points in the general plan of the order may 
have to be broadened to meet general con- 
ditions, but the foundation and the ideas 
in the main are undoubtedly correct, for 
they will bring sportsmen together in a 
common brotherhood for the common good 
of sportsmen and the game of the whole 
country and produce results. 

The one thing noticeable is that the poli- 
ticians who like to make game laws to suit 
their ideas of patronage are already be- 
coming uneasy because they see that this 
sportsmen’s secret society intends to push 
matters with the idea of making laws for 
the good of the game and not for the good 
of the politician, as has been the case too 
often heretofore. It is only a question of 
time and extending the organization to put 
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the game law politician up a tree and to 
produce game laws that will mean what 
they say on the statute books for the rea- 
son that the new secret society will see 
to it that the game laws are justly drawn 
and then enforced ‘after they are enacted, 
so that instead of being winked at these 
laws will be respected and produce results 
as they should. 

It is high time that this idea is taken 
hold of, and vigorously pushed all over the 
country for if it should be allowed to drop 
it would be only a question of a very short 
time before we would have no game to 
protect. If you are interested you should 
write to Mr. Grant for full explanations of 
the working of the new society and then 
become a member and tell your neighbor 
so he would become a member too. 


A log kin flote down streme but it taiks 
a swimmin’ fish with a lot o’ mussel an’ a 
right smart o’ pashunce 2 git plum to th’ 
hed waters o’ th’ river, now doant it? 
—Old Trailer’s Logic. 


William Hall of Cle Elum, Washington, 
has a record of thirty wildcats, thirty-two 
coyotes and one cougar killed this season. 
The bounty paid him on these varmints 
amounted to $112, which made a neat Christ- 
mas fund and paid him for his trouble, to 
Say the least. 


Has ennybuddy ever writ th’ nachul his- 
try of th’ trusts? I reckon not—neether is 
th’ true inward hoam life of th’ skunk very 
well noan.—Old Trailer’s Logic. 


Reports are coming in of over-shooting 
on the duck grounds around Toppenish, 
Washington, this season, so that there is a 
marked scarcity of game on what are usu- 
ally good grounds. It don’t pay, boys; mod- 
eration is the sensible thing. Shoot a little 
at a time and shoot for years is better than 
a big killing today and no shooting tomor- 
row. More people are finding this to be 
fact all the time, too. 


A eagle kin screem louder ’n any bird, 
also he kin put up a bigger bluff if yo’ aire 
afeared o’him, and’ he kin fly faster an’ 
furder an’ higher an’ keep a goin’ longer 'n 
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enything ’at wears wings. That is prob'ly 
why thay put a picture of him on a dollar 
f’r a dollar is a heep th’ saime way. 

—Old Trailer’s Logic. 


There are a lot of new motor boats build- 
ing on the northwest coast, in spite of tight 
money, and in all probability the usual howl 
about shortage of motors will begin to be 
heard about the first thing in the spring. 
Every man who owns a motor boat wants 
his engine right away in the spring, and 
the dealers have never yet been able to 
keep up with the rush demand. _Indica- 
tions point to the same state of affairs as 
usual this spring and still eastern manufac- 
turers do not reach out and cover this de- 
mand as they should. 

Humans is plum impulsive animules— 
thay buys stocks becaws sumbuddy haz ’em 
fer sail an’ then they sets down an’ won- 
ders why is a panick—ain’t that th’ trooth? 

—Old Trailer’s Logic. 


Norman R. Smith’s “Seattle Spirit” has 
had her first tests and proves fairly satis- 
factory. This is the steamer equipped with 
the new rotary engine invented by Mr. 
Smith. On the first trip she made about 
eight miles an hour on 120 revolutions and 
80 pounds of steam. Her boilers are new 
and are meant to carry 200 pounds, which 
ought to get some good results if the new 
engine does what she is supposed to do. 
Complete tests are to be made soon and the 
results will be watched with a good deal 
of interest among marine men on Puget 
Sound. 


If yo’ noduss th’ price o’ karoseen goin’ 
up 2 sents a gallun yo’ kin figger Jawn 
Rockyfeller is beginin’ 2 think o’ payin’ that 
fine that’s chalked up agin him—but not be- 
foar.—Old Trailer’s Logic. 


The Fife yacht “Alexandra,” which lost 
the international yacht races last year to 
Ted Geary’s “Seattle Spirit,” has been sold 
to Captain E. B. Deane of Vancouver, B. C., 
who is also the owner of the “Wide Awake” 
and the “Tillacum.” Although beaten by 
Geary’s boat, the “Alexandra” is a_ fast 
yacht and will be kept in the racing game 
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by her owner, who will haul her out this 
winter and refit her before the beginning 
of next season. She will not be cnanged 
any in construction, but will be tuned up 
and dressed in new sails, so that somebody 
will have to “go some” to beat her next 
year. 

Yo’ kin reesunably ’xpeckt th’ sun to 
raise tomorrer mornin’ but yo’ kaint bet on 
what yore wife will do next Sataday after- 
noon—not none whatever. 

—Old Trailer’s Logic. 

A motor-propelied lifeboat costing $15,- 
000 is in service at Bamfield creek on the 
south shore of Vancouver island and is ex- 
pected to be of great service in aiding 
wrecked ships that so often come ashore 
on this rocky coast. This is the point 
where the “Valencia” went down with her 
crew and passengers a year or so ago and 
a boat of the character of this new motor 
lifeboat would undoubtedly have been able 
to take off all or nearly all of the unfor- 
tunate people who perished there because 
no aid was available. The work of the new 
craft will be watched not only by motor 
boat men but by the deep sea sailors as 
well, for she will undoubtedly have a chance 
to demonstrate the worth of the gas engine 
on this stormy coast and that, too, in all 
probability, before the present winter is 
over. 


Most ennybuddy kin foller a plane rode 
but it shore do taik a man with nerve to 
go a huntin’ f’r waterholes in a trackluss 
desert even if he owned a herd o’ camels— 
that’s whatever.—Old Trailer’s Logic. 

That scheme of Frank Crosby, of Ta- 
coma, to have a portion of the hunting li- 
cense money set aside to be used as “prize 
money” to be paid to “those killing the 
largest list of hawks, owls, skunks and 
other varmints that kill game,” is only a 
dream for the honorable newspaper reporter 
to make copy over. In the first place, such 
a scheme is not legal, and in the second 
place, hawks and owls need protection, 
quite as much as the game, because they 
destroy more vermin than they do game, 
and a scheme like Crosby’s is the vision of 





a man ignorant of the real situation and 
who has only looked at one side—namely, 
his own side—of the question. Every farmer 
in the country will fight his scheme to a 
finish, and they ought to, for hawks and 
owls kill mice, and mice eat grain. See, 
Mr. Crosby? 

My friend, if yo’ kontemplate the lo’ly 
bee, yo’ find he’s shore plum indusstrius but 
I’ve knowed a heep o’ bees that ’ud work 
overtime a eatin’ theair own hunny. 

—Old Trailer’s Logic. 

The lobster is hardly a game bird, but 
he has his place in the scheme of things 
for all that, and a car load of them were 
recently planted in the island waters of Pu- 
get sound. The United States government 
brought the big crawfish, packed in sea- 
weed, from the Maine coast and dumped 
them overboard among the rocky islands of 
the lower sound, where they will have a 
chance to grow and wax fat and to multi- 
ply until it may be possible for an ordinary 
man to absorb one of them in a Seattle 
restaurant without calling out the entire 
bank reserve to pay for his prospective 
nightmare. The carload just planted were 
all about kindergarten size—and a car will 
hold a lot of lobsters of that particular size 
—so let us hope that these remain healthy 
and grow apace so that their offspring may 
become a commercial reality in the Sound. 


Mister Roosevelt sez he won’t be Pressi- 
dunt no moar an’ he meens it, but some of 
us noes he learnt that hard ridin’ ahead o’ 
th’ herd is th’ only safe way 2 git out 
from ’nunder a stampede an’ I shorely no- 
dusses some signs of a stampede a headin’ 
his way come next eleckshun. 

—Old Trailer’s Logic. 

The Puget sound duck hunters have all 
been lamenting and watching the sky: for a 
change of weather all through the early part 
of the season this year. The ducks are in 
as plentiful as usual but the weather has 
been fine and the birds just don’t care to 
ramble. Good duck shooting only comes 
on the salt marshes after the storms have 
broken down the grasses and shattered the 
seeds out so the ducks have to hustle round 
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for feed. 


While the grasses stand up the 
seeds are contained in the seed pods and 
the birds have no difficulty in getting all 
the feed they want in a very short time. 
When the storms break the grasses down 
and the waves scatter the seeds all over 
the marshes then it becomes a job for the 
ducks to get their forage and the stage of 
the tide governs the feeding time. All salt 
water duck hunters know more or less about 
these facts, but enough of them do not study 
the matter closely so they come back kick- 
ing and lamenting because they get no 
shooting. The same class of fellows usually 
are the ones wno, when they do by bull- 
headed luck, stumble on a big flight of birds, 
shoot as long as there is a cartridge left. 
They pay no attention to the limit law be- 
cause there are usually three or four in a 
bunch, and one man kills forty ducks while 
the other kills ten—and they divide up the 
string so each has the limit—an easy game 
that is done every winter. 

The right thing to do is to put the limit 
at about ten birds, whether the law says 
ten or fifty, and then study the game until 
you can kill your ten birds any day in sea- 
son. Then when you do kill the ten, just 
quit shooting and wait till next time. You 
don’t need to kill ducks “for your friends” 
—let them go out and kill their own birds. 
If your friend is sick it’s all right to kill 
an extra bird or so for him, if it will do 
him good to do so; but if he is a well man 
let him do his own killing for if you do it 
for him about the third time you hand him 
a nice pair of mallards he’ll want you to 
clean them for him, and the next time he’ll 
want you to cook them, too. 
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The idea is to get the notion out of your 
head that you kill for “meat,” 
can buy meat cheaper than you can kill it; 
therefore, sport is the only thing that should 
be considered, and 
cuse to go to the wilds to take a day off. 
Now, if you kill ten ducks while you are 
out, you have killed enough for “sport,” and 
you have the balance of the time to enjoy 
the wilderness and its ways, and the man 
who asks more is selfish and not in proper 
mental balance. Think this over. If you 
don’t set a small limit you help kill off the 
stock that furnishes a continual excuse to 
go shooting, while if you shoot moderately, 
loaf in a whole-souled way and get outdoors 
for a day or so now and then you rest your- 
self from daily cares, you enjoy every min- 
ute of your time and you are a better man 
mentally and physically—and you know this 
is true if you are an observing man, which 
you are more than apt to be if you are a 
successful hunter, simply because you have 
to be or fail. 


because you 


“sport” is only an ex 


I no a feller whitch red in a book: “Go 
2 th’ ant, yo’ sluggard,” an’ this feller went 
2 his ant, and ast her, what did it mene? 
She sed it me’nt f’r him 2 go 2 work, but 
he set down an’ waited tull his ant dide— 
an’ then he wus on han’ when her will wuz 
red, but it didn’t do him no good, f’r she leff 
her munny 2 a orfan’s hoam an’ this feller 
now thinks he’s bin bunkoed. Moral: don’t 
figger 2 mutch on what somebuddy may be 
goin’ 2 do fer yo’ ’cause yo’ air apt 2 cop- 
per th’ wrong kyard. 
—Old Trailer’s Logic. 
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Sam 


Stevens, Colorado Springs, 
When and how does the ermine change 
from brown to white? In the summer they 
are brown and in the winter they are white, 
but I never saw one when turning white. 
Does the fur gradually turn white or does 
the brown fur shed and new white fur take 
its place and why don’t we see them during 
the change? 


Colo.— 


Answer.—If our correspondent ever hap- 
pens in at the Colorado Museum of Natural 
History, Denver, he may see a mounted er- 
mine, killed during the change referred to, 
showing both brown and white coat, mixed. 
The change is effected by moulting or shed- 
ding of the old hair, new hair of a different 
color coming in inits place. It is a disputed 
question whether the fur also turns color 
while on the animal, thereby assisting in the 
transformation. We have always believed it 
does, not only in the ermine, but in the 
snow-shoe and other rabbits as well as in 
the ptarmigan. We have seen ptarmigan in 
the spring when feathers could be plucked 
from the coat having two colors, the lower 
(or inner) part of the feather being brown 
and the outer part white, indicating that the 
brown color was gradually working itself 
outward from the quill. At the same time 
the moulting process was going on—the 
white feathers dropping off and brown ones 
growing on. This claimed change, how- 
ever, of the fur and feathers of these birds 
and animals, while the same is still on them 
is not endorsed by some of the leading nat- 
uralists. 





L. W. Mullen, New York city.—I would 
like to hear from some one through your 
magazine regarding the .35 and .405, Model 
1895, Winchester Repeating Rifle for big 
game, if they think the recoil of the .405 is 
too heavy for accurate work. 





a,” 


et 


Answer.—Anyone who uses an exceed- 
ingly powerful gun like the .405 must expect 
that they will be unable to do as accurate 
shooting on game with it as with the less- 
powerful arms. The arm itself is just as ac- 
curate shooting, however, as any gun. The 
.35 would be preferable for accuracy in the 
game fields. 


J. Schmidt, Tracy, Cal—Would it effect 
the shooting qualities of the following rifles 
if the barrels were cut down to 20 inches: 
Lee .236 sporting, 24-in. barrel; Winchester 
Model 1895, 24-in. barrel; .30 U. S. Govt.; 
Krag-Jorgensen Carbine, 24-in. barrel? 
Where is the Three-Barrel Gun Co. located? 

Answer.—It would depend greatly 
whether the 20-in. gun was to be used for 
long or short ranges. By cutting down the 
barrels to 20 inches the muzzle velocity is 
reduced only about 50 feet per second. The 
loss of accuracy would be noticeable at ex- 
treme long ranges, but for hunting ranges 
of, say 100 to 200 yards, the difference in ac- 
curacy would be so infinitesimal that it 
would not be worth mentioning. The ad- 


dress of the concern mentioned is Mounds- 
ville, W. V. 





Jas. Monaghan, Jr., West Ptiladelphia, 
Pa.— I was on a bear hunt the past fall and 
had a .94 Model Winchester .32-40. The na- 
tives said it was too light a gun for black 
bear, and that I should shoot a bullet weigh- 
ing at least 200 grains. (1) Is this so? (2) 
If it is not, is the .32-40 powerful enough for 
game such as moose, grizzlies, elk, etc.? (3) 
Does the Hoxie bullet increase the killing 
power of the .32-40 enough to make it a good 
gun for grizzlies, etc., if it otherwise is too 
light a gun? (4) Is there any danger of 
wearing out the barrel very quickly by their 
use? (5) Is there any danger of leading 
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the barrel by shooting the .32 Colt short 
through the supplementary chamber sold by 
the Winchester people for this gun? 


Answer.—(1) While the 32-40 is a good 
gun for deer, it is not the kind of a gun we 
would take in hunting for black bears. With 
its 165-grain bullet, its muzzle velocity of 
1385 ft. per second, and its light energy of 
mly 702 ft. pounds, it is not as desirable an 
arm for bears and the other larger game as 
would a gun be of greater velocity and 
striking power, and with heavier bullet and 
flatter trajectory. (2) It certainly is not a 
good gun for moose and grizzlies in compari- 
son with the other arms on the market made 
for that kind of hunting. (3) While we be- 
lieve the Hoxie bullet increases the killing 
power to an appreciable extent, yet this in- 
trease would not be great enough to over- 
‘ome the deficiency in the gun named, if 
used on grizzlies, etc. (4) The Hoxie bullet 
would have no more effect on the barrel 
than any other metal-jacketed bullet. (5) 
There would be no danger to speak of in 
using the .32 Colt short in the .32-40, whose 
twist is only one turn in 16 in.; in a .30-30 
with a 10-in. twist there might be such a 
danger. 





F. F. Taylor, Boston, Mass.—Will a .30- 
40 Winchester carbine shoot as accurately 
and carry up as well as the rifle? 


Answer.—Our reply to Mr. Schmidt will 
almost answer Mr. Taylor’s question. There 
is hardly any difference in accuracy or car- 
rying-up qualities except at the longer 
ranges of from 400 to 1,000 yards. The rifle 
having sights fartherapart gives it, of 
course, a slight additional advantage in 
the point of accuracy. 





K. L. Eagan, Ogden, U.—Kindly advise 
me through your magazine, if you consider 
the Winchester Model ’03 .30 rimless a rifle 
big enough for the largest game? I should 
have said the .30 U. S. rimless. 


Answer.—We consider this an ideal gun 
for all the biggest game found on the north 
American continent. We have seen the 
work of this gun in the field, on bear and elk, 
and for an all-round arm to include work on 
grizzlies, moose, etc., as well as deer and elk, 
we believe it is hard to beat. If a man were 
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to hunt the largest grizzlies and moose to 
the exclusion of all other big game we would 
recommend a gun of larger bullet and greater 
striking power; but this seldom being the 
case with any hunter—and it most always 
occurring that even on a single hunt he will 
kill some of the smaller game—we cannot 
testify too strongly in favor of this .30 rim- 
less. It has a 220-grain bullet, which in the 
soft-point mushrooms ideally, has a muzzle 
velocity of 2,163 ft. sec., and energy of 
2,286 ft. lbs.; and with its exceeding flat 
trajectory—only lin. at 100 yards, that being 
the height at 50 yds.—it is a great gun for 
antelope or sheep hunting, or any work re- 
quiring long range shooting. 


Will Richard, Cody, Wyo.—I recently saw 
a painting of a buffalo in a storm entitled 
“Drifting.” It shows the animal traveling 
with the storm. Is this characteristic of the 
buffalo? I was always under the impression 
that buffalo always faced the storm. 

Answer.—We believe our correspondent 
is correct. We know it is their habit and 
natural instinct to face a storm. If there 
are any occasions where buffalo have been 
known to travel with the storm, we would 
like to hear of them from our old buffalo 
hunters for the enlightenment of our readers. 


Chas. Egner, Pueblo, Colo.—Please let 
me know the U. S. Army methods of esti- 
mating distances with the unaided eye. 


Answer.—In the drilling on distance 
work the officer takes the recruit out in the 
field and asks him to name 
between certain points. These points are 
already known to the officer as he has pri- 
vate marks showing 100, 200 to 1,000 yards 
distance, etc. It is only through very thor- 
ough training of this kind that the soldier 
becomes enabled to pretty clearly estimate 
the distances up to 1,000 yards and over. 


distances 


Wm. Hudson, Colo.—In 
using BB shot in a full-choke shot gun is 
there any danger to the gun or the shooter; 
also is it advisable to use that size shotin a 
12 gauge full-choke shotgun? 


Breckenridge, 


Answer.—It will be all right for you to use 
BBs in your full-choke shotgun, but in 
shooting buck shot be careful to see that the 
shot chamber in the muzzle of the gun. 
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A Subscriber, Boise, Idaho.—I have a 
Model Colt), and 
there seems to be something wrong with the 
cylinder. 


tight 


38-40 six-shooter (Bisley 


Sometimes the cartridges fit very 


in one chamber, although they will 


go in the next one more easily. The gun is 


not rusty or powder-caked, and as I use 


new cartridges from the factory it cannot 
be because of swelled shells. Can you please 
tell me where the trouble is? (1) I would 
also like to ask you about a .44-40 that I 
have gotten lately. It is almost a new gun, 
7% inch barrel (Colt), but it has 


four little streaks of rust about 


three or 
the size of 
a pin head, and about three inches long half 
way down from the muzzle. Do you think 
it will spoil its accuracy any, and do you 
think a wire brush cleaner 
some of it without 


would remove 
injuring the rest of the 
barrel? 


Answer.—(1) Try another make of car- 
tridge than that which you are using. If this 
does not remedy the evil, it may be that it 
is caused by the rim of the cartridge 
catching on the projection at side of cham- 
Send to Trunk Bros., Denver, for 
Prescription No. 118083, it being an excel- 
lent thing—a nitro-solvent—for cutting rust. 
This formula is the invention of Dr. W. G. 
Hudson, the famed rifle 
flammable It 


ber. (2) 


and is in- 
ordered by 


expe a. 


can he express 


(express collect), in 4 oz. size at 40 cents, 
or in quart size for $1.50. The effect that 
these rust streaks have on the accuracy of 
a gun all depends on how deep they are; but 
one thing is certain—rust never assists the 
accuracy, and should be taken care of. 

Sam Stevens, Colorado Springs, Colo.—! 
have often heard the story among old placer 
miners about their sand and gravel being 
so rich that the deer which pastured along 
the creek banks got so much of the fine 
gold in their teeth that they finally became 
gold plated. This last fall I killed a buck 
which had lived during the summer on Ari- 
zona Bar, an old placer field in Routt county, 
Colorado. I herewith enclose one of his back 
All the rest of his 
teeth were plated as this one is, which re- 
sembles gold very much. Have you or any of 
your readers ever killed a deer whose teeth 
were gold plated, and if it is not gold what is 
it? 


teeth for your inspection. 


Answer.—We received the tooth sent us 
by Mr. Stevens, which had a peculiar coating 
resembling gold. We had it tested by an ex- 
pert Denver assayer, and were informed that 
it was not gold, but some other mineral, 
which caused the coating. It was possibly 
caused by the animal drinking continuously 
at an iron or sulphide spring, or from water 
heavily charged with these properties. 


THE PITY OF IT. 


Say sis, you’re a regular hummer 
To give me that nice cravat, 
(And I wanted a knife and a compass 
Instead of a thing like that). 


There’s aunt, well, now, that’s a peach of 
A bath robe, hurrah! aunt for you. 

Oh, where is that Winchester shot gun 
I've looked for this last year or two? 


Hello dad, what’s in that long package? 
It takes dad to know what I like. 
Just wait until next September 
And then watch this geezer hike. 


For the mountains, oh! dad, a racket? 
A lawn tennis set did you say? 
Well that’s awfully good of you, father, 


(No fishing rods here today). 


So kind of you mother to knit these 
Lovely warm slippers for me— 
(When I wanted some wading boots dread- 


ful 


She’s given me slippers, Oh, gee!) 


—MRS. H. C. WHEELER. 














age 











Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 


H. K., Gainesville, Tex.—I have a very 
fine setter bitch, about nine years old, that 
I am unable to get any pups from. She is 
in good condition, active in field and best 
of health. She has produced several litters 
but has failed me for two years past. Had 
one pup about eight months ago and seems 
not to come in heat again; the one whelp 
came dead. What can be donc to make 
her breed? 

Answer: Evidently “gone out” and there 
will be no use trying unless, at any time, 
she should come in heat again. A single 
whelp coming the last time indicates last 
attempt of nature in this case, 

* * 4 

M. L, S., Toledo, O.—I have a six-months 
old setter puppy, active smart and learns 
easily but has a fault which seems impos- 
sible for me to correct. He chews up and 
swallows any thing he can get hola of— 
straps, shoes, sticks, paper, rags, etc., and 
all the whipping does no good. I have 
sprinkled red pepper on objects and even 
bits of meat with all it would hold to no 
purpose; after a few attempts he worries it 
down. Have tried feeding more, as he 
seems always hungry and never gets 
satisfied but the first thing he _ gets 
hold of is chewed up-and_ swallowed 
just the same. How can I break up this 
annoying habit? 


Answer: Most all puppies will chew up 
things if within their reach but outgrow the 
habit in time. As a rule, however, such a 
craving for all matter is caused by worms, 
hence you cannot break him of it—must be 
ridded of the parasites when, in greater 
part, all will be over. 

+ cd = 

H, G. T., Dayton, O—My dog is an 

English setter, about two years old, full of 


life and ambition but headstrong and un- 
mindful to orders. Sometimes he finds and 
holds birds well, othertimeshe rushes in and 
puts them up. His nose is good, as I have 
seen him draw on quail some thirty yards 
and make a nice point but will not wait for 
the order to put them up and chases a long 
distance. I live in town and have but little 
time for hunting and would like the dog to 
mnid his business when I do get get out. Do 
you think he is worth trying to make obedi 
ent at his present age? 

Answer: This dog should be put through 
the course of yard training as per The 
Amateur Trainer to become obedient and 
tractable; when then drawing on quail, 
which he would be apt to flush, he could be 
ordered to drop, soon making him cautious 
and steady. The fault of chasing can be 
overcome in the same way. Insufficient work 
is one of the reasons he rushes in heedlessly 
and gives chase. He is possessed of the 
desirable inherent qualities to make a very 
good and useful bird dog and needs merely 


making obedient. 
& By 


R. P. T., Soda Springs, Idaho—I have 
an English setter dog, about two years old, 
who has been shedding hair for the last 
eight months, which is disagreeable abont 
the house. He seems to be in good health 
and relishes the food given him and when 
in the field is crazy to hunt, seemingly never 
to tire out. Will you please suggest some 
remedy to prevent shedding all the time, 
and oblige? 


Answer: Shedding is not a bad sign— 
shows good health. Dogs have no special 
period of shedding but drop hair for the year 
round and there is no remedy to prevent it 
aside of using a coarse brush on him daily 
to remove all loose hair. Dogs not having 
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ample outdoor exercise are apt to drop much 
hair indoors which is annoying. Brushing 
vigorously each day will obviate’ the 
trouble, 
a ok ~ 

F. O. R., Cal_—My pointer dog, three 
years old, has very active tail action and 
soon after working in heavy cover beats his 
tail raw and bleeding so that his sides get 
blood besmeared. I would like to know what 
to do to prevent it. Friend advised me to 
cut off a porticn of tail; would you advise 
this? 

Answer: In former times docking was 
a common practice but has long ago been 
stopped, being both cruel and disfiguring. 
Proceed thus: When reaching the field and 
dog is to be worked in heavy cover, tall 
grass, briers, etc., wrap about one-third of 
tail with tire band or court plaster, allow 
to set and then cast off. The covering will 
prevent cutting tail raw and sore, and way 
be removed at pleasure by merely moisten- 
ing. This will not interfere with the dog’s 
work and save his looks. 

ce * ¥ 

L. M., Butte, Mont.—I have two grey- 
hound pups, six months old, which refuse 
food of any kind except raw ezgs. | hope 
you can tell me what to do for them to gain 
an appetite. This must be done or 


they 
will surely die. 


They are very valuable dogs 
and I wish to save them. 

Answer: Doubtless the pups have worms 
and need treatment for same. Rid them of 
the parasites and appetites will be normal. 

* a * 

P. L. K., Ledgedall, Pa.—I have a pointer 
bitch, seven years old, a good hunter and 
bird finder but will not fetch a dead bird. 
At her age do you think she could pe made 
a good retriever in a manner as described 
in the Amateur Trainer, which book I have 
and prize very highly? 

Answer: Certainly. No dog gets too old 
to learn new tricks and to be made obedi- 
ent to all orders. Indeed, an older dog 
learns much quicker than a mere puppy— 
has more sense and, when found to be in the 
hands of master, will yield and become sub- 
missive on short order. 

+ * * 

J. T. E., Macon, Ga.—! have had a pointer 

dog presented to me; is a nice looking fel- 


low but has no inclination to hunt for birds. 
Kindly advise me how to get him in action 
on game and oblige an interested subscriber. 
Dog is an old one, six or seven years. 

Answer: If the dog in question was kept 
in the city till present age and had never 
been afield where game birds abounded so 
as to get a chance to arouse inherent latent 
talent, that may be the reason he fails to 
give birds any attention. Take afield with 
another dog, a good, active hunter; let the 
duffer look on and make observations; make 
no effort on your part to force him out to 
join the other dog aside of kindly urging on. 
The first time out he may remain behind, 
but at subsequent trials he certainly should 
evince a desire to join in the frolic of the 
other dog. Opportunity and company is the 
only remedy. 

* * . 

C, L. M., Lake Park, Md.—Is it dangerous 
to give dogs a bath during cold weather? 
I have been told it is liable to give them 
distemper. Shall be thankful for advice in 
the matter. 


Answer: If not absolutely necessary 
dogs should not be subjected to baths in 
cold weather because there always is 
danger of them taking a cold. Loose hair, 
dirt, dandruff, etc., may be cleaned off by 
use of coarse brush. If a bath must be 
given then be sure to rub perfectly dry and 
do not expose to get chilled lest pneumonia, 
usually called distemper, may result. Dur- 
ing warm seasons dogs enjoy a bath very 
much and like to take to water for a swim 
in pool or stream at every opportunity, 
scampering off merrily thereafter and thus 
drying themselves thoroughly which is bet 
ter than a mere rub down. 

+ + * 

T. P. D., Eagle Lake, Tex.—I have a pair 
of pointer pups, four months old, who steal 
away from home nearly every day ‘to run 
rabbits. Do you think it will hurt them, or 
will it make them ambitious so as to delight 
in hunting birds next season? 


Answer: The practice should be pre- 
vented. It can do but harm as nothing 
is gained by chasing rabbits till tired out, 
and not only run rabbits but birds as well 
and the habit will stick to them and be hard 
to overcome next season when wanted to 
hunt birds only. 
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CUSTER MASSACRE CONTROVERSY. 


Editor Outdoor Life—Norman B. Wood, 
who is universally recognized as author- 
ity on all Indian history, in his “Lives 
of Famous Indian Chiefs,” states: ‘There 
were but two survivors, Curley, the 
Crow scout, who escaped by letting 
down his hair and donning a blanket 
and thus disguising himself as a Sioux 
He claims to have found an unguarded 
path through which he escaped and 
to have informed General Custer of it. He 
even urged Custer to mount his fleet horse 
and ride for his life. But that gallant hero 
preferred to die by his men rather than to 
attempt to escape in this selfish manner.” 


The other survivor was Comache, the mount 
of Captain Keogh, whose career has been 
published in a previous issue of Outdoor Life. 
“Rain in the Face’”’ stated to the writer: 
“Ugh, Curley, the Crow scout, is a liar 
and was not in the fight. His pony broke 
his leg before the fight and as he could not 
secure another, he remained in the extreme 
rear, and when the fight began he retreated. 
One soldier did escape on his horse. A 
dozen squaws chased him, but could not 
shoot or catch him. The squaws told me 
about it after the battle. I have talked 
with the man; he was one of the Long 
Swords all right.” O. W. BRONSON. 
Letter from Kansas. 





THE FISHES OF ALASKA. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The coastal and 
inland waters of Alaska swarm with 
fish, and it has been estimated _ that 
there are over one hundred _ varieties 
including salmon, cod, halibut, and _ sar- 
dine. The inland waters. give  habita- 
tion to immense schools of herring. All 
these are caught in quantities and weight 
to give authority to almost any fish story. 

But of all fiish in Alaska none are so well 
known as the salmon of which there are five 
varieties, namely: The Chinook or Quin- 
nat (Oncorhynchus Tschawylscha); the Red 
or Blueback Salmon (Oncorlynchus Nerka); 
the Humpback (Oncorhynchus Gorbuscha); 
the Silver Salmon (Oncorhynchus Kisutch); 
the Dog Salmon (Oncorhynchus Keta). 

While much has been written on the gen- 
eral subject, yet we know nothing of its 
life or habits while in its home in the vast 
oceans. The young fry remain in the fresh 
waters about one year after planting, and 
then go to sea, disappearing beyond the 
range of human observation. Just how long 


they stay in their ocean home, before enter- 
ing the fresh water for the purpose of repro- 
duction, has not been found out, but in the 
opinion of observers it is from four to six 
years. 

Considering the entire coastal waters of 
Alaska, the blueback, redfish or sockeye, as 
it is generally known in different localities 
is the most numerous, but next to the small- 
est of the salmons, ranging in weight from 6 
to 12 lbs., and in this territory is receiving 
the attention of artificial propagation. Like 
the other species, when it comes from the 
ocean, it is a round, plump and handsome 
well formed fish. But as the spawning sea- 
son approaches and they ascend the fresh 
water they lose their color, becoming a 
blood red. They are persistent in securing 
an available spawning site and will crowd 
up to the very headwater until the waters 
become too shallow for them to swim. Their 
stay in the fresh water gives them a gaunt 
and savage appearance, and no food being 
desired they become thin and diseased, and 
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after spawning die regardless of only being 
a short distance from salt water. I believe 
from observations made that considerable 
salmon would reach the ocean alive if it 
were not for the fact that they go blind, 
caused by the spreading fungus disease, 
special reference being made to the salmon 
that do not go to the utmost headwaters of 
various streams to spawn. Hundreds be- 
come land locked and die; not because they 
are in such a weakened condition, but this 
must be of some consideration. 


The question has often been asked, “do 
all salmon dies after reproduction?” This 
has always been a much disputed question, 
but it is nevertheless a fact that they do. 
No one who has ever been in Alaska during 
the spawning season of any species of 
salmon can hardly forget the very of- 
fensive smell of dead salmon long be- 
fore they get to the stream. Every- 
thing eats fish up here from ducks to 
bears. and the only meat that has 
not tasted fishy to me was deer meat. Sal- 
mon spawn in those streams in which they 
were hatched and there can be no question 


that this fact holds true of our trout in the 
streams of Colorado, but as trout do not die 
in reproducing it is unquestionably true that 
they utilize the same stream that they were 
planted in or hatched naturally, in, year 
after year if they live to return to them. 

A. J. SPRAGUE. 

Letter from Alaska. 


TROUT IN COLORADO WATERS. 


Superintendent of Colorado State Fish 
Hatcheries W. S. Kincaid has filed his re- 
port of the distribution of young trout in 
Colorado water during the past year. The 
number distributed along the different rail- 
way lines and the varieties is shown be- 
low. 


Total Brook Rainbow Native 
Cc.& S. Ry.. 830,500 214,000 215,000 401,500 
Midland . . 1,002,000 167,000 179,000 656,000 
D. & R. G..3,030,500 1,382,000 355,000 1,293,500 
Moffat. . .. 25,000 





The Del Norte (Colo.) Fish Hatchery 
burned down on Nov. 21st, but the state is 
now rebuilding it. It will be completed in 
time for hatching the brook trout this win- 
ter. 


THE SOLITUDES. 


Silence, and that is all 


Save where yon distant 


O’er rocky wall, 


stream wends its way 


Then leaps the cliff and gayly dashing spray 


Laughs at its fall. 


Silence, and here I dream. 
Break not the spell of my enchanting bliss, 


Yon soothing stream 
Lulls me to rest, and 
For poet’s theme. 


peaceful rest is this 


Silence mid mighty things. 
My spirit gains the redwood far below, 


And there it clings, 


To soar with yonder hawk that circles slow 


On tireless wings. 


Silence up there on high, 
There where in majesty 


Attains the sky, 


yon snow-robed peak 


And to my marveled soul doth grandly speak; 


My soul, not I. 


Silence profound, sublime; 

And thus, though ages dawn and roll away, 
This luring clime, 
Still undefiled and fair shall ever stay 
Throughout all time. 





ALEX ROSS. 
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Editor Outdoor Life:—What a world of 
reminiscences does “H.” bring back to us 
in his article in the October number of Out- 
door Life. There was something about 
those old heavy black powder single shot 
rifles which makes us still love them even 
in these days of the high power smokeless 
automatic which the manufacturers tell us 
are as reliable in their functioning as any 
rifle made. I believe it was the sense of 
absolute reliability one had when carrying 
these old favorites. There was iio repeating 
action to jam, When the gun went off it 
was sure to kill if rightly aimed for the 
heavy lead bullet never went to pieces, but 
flew straight to the mark every day in the 
year, and for a whole life time for that mat- 
ter. They held their own until the advent 
of the ’86 Model Winchester .45-70, which 
fairly drove them to the wall. But even 
today they are by no means out of it. The 
facts that they were extremely accurate, thut 
black powder and lead never differed, as do 
smokeless powder and packeted bullets, and 
also the fact that they never wore out are 
worthy of consideration. 

In my younger days 1 shot these rifles 
often. They did their best work at the 
target with patched bullets and cleaning the 
barrel after every shot. With grooved bul- 
lets and no cleaning the .40 calibres did not 
seem to do so well as the .45s. The large 
powder charges left a big bulk of fouling 
in the barrel which made the bullets fly 
wild after a dozen shots or so. But the .40s 
had flatter trajectories than the.45s and were 
just as accurate as for the first ten shots and 
so became very popular with western hunt- 
ers. There was only one fault with these old 
single shot rifles, particularly the .40-90 
Sharps, Remington and Ballards. I refer 
to the trouble with extracting a shell which 


THE OLD RELIABLES. 





stuck. The extractors were not very effi 
cient, withdrawing the shells only about 
one-fourth of an inch and the shel! 
being very long and _e straight, often 
stuck so fast in the chamber that only 
a cleaning rod from the muzzle would 
remove’ them. I only had a _ chance 
to use them on the range but often 
I remember that in reloading some bullet- 
lubricant would be left on the outside of the 
shell, and this almost always caused a stick. 
But how they did shoot! I remember an old 
time rifleman bringing to the range one day 
his Old Reliable Sharps .40-90. That gun 
had been used for years in Wyoming and 
Montana and had killed a vast amount of 
large game. He started to shoot it at 200 
yards rest making bull after bull until he 
had a large crowd around his target. ‘Think- 
ing that a comparison between it and the 
then new .30-30 would be interesting I ar- 
ranged a match with him at 100 yards. I 
had a .30-30 which was very accurate, but it 
could not hold a candle to that rifle. His 
ten shots were in a hole which could be 
completely covered with a dollar and this 
with open sights too and with crude muzzle 
and elbow rest. 

It happened that several other old timers 
brought their rifles to the range that season 
and their talk and the performances of their 
rifles set me to thinking, the consequence of 
which has been that I have never been able 
to develop any true love for the “mechanical 
cruelties,” as one of the old timers called 
the new high power rifles. I discarded my 
.30-30 and determined to get something more 
reliable before the hunting season. I wanted 
a .40-calibre carrying a good big charge of 
powder and having a long heavy accurate 
barrel, but when I looked over the list of 
single-shot rifles, could find none whic! 
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would certainly extract a shell which was 
stuck a little tight. I had to make a sort of 
a compromise but have never regretted it. 
I chose a Winchester Model 1895 action, 
which at that time just appeared on the 
market, and had fitted to it a .40-72 barrel 
thirty inches long of the same weight as the 
Winchester single shot barrel. The action 
I had nicely stocked with a shotgun butt to 
fit me correctly and I sighted the rifle with 
an ivory bead front sight and Lyman rear 
receiver sight. It was just ten yars ago that 
I found the point blank elevation with these 
sights and fixed them so that they could not 
be set lower and it is interesting to know 
that since that time I have never had to 
change the point blank (80 yard) elevation 
a particle. 

The first trials were with factory loaded 
cartridges. As with the old rifles the first 
ten or fifteen shots went splendidly but 
then the excessive fouling caused the bullets 
to fly wild. I saw right away that I had to 
reduce that fouling so I tried the following 
load: 

Winchester previously expanded 
to fit chamber; Winchester No. 2% W. 
primer; 5 grs. measure DuPont No. 1 smoke- 
less rifle powder; 70 grs. measure of King’s 
semi-smokeless C. G. Ideal bullet 
No, 406150, 330 grs. sized .406 inches; cast 
of 1 part tin to 16 parts lead, and lubricated 
with Leopold’s lubricant. 


shells 


powder; 


This has been my standard load ever 
since. I was now able to enter those ten 
shots under a silver dollar at 100 yards. 


About two years ago, having fired over 10,- 
000 shots at least from the rifle, I thought I 
would give it a good try-out with this load 
to see if there was any reduction in accu- 
racy after this shooting. The firing was 
done from a muzzle rest and illustrates the 
accuracy of the charge. 


10 shots at 100 yards shows a group 
which measures 11% inches vertically by 1% 
inches horizontally. 

20 shots at 200 yards, 8 inch bullseye, 
gave 18 bulls and 2 close fours. 

20 shots at 300 yards, 8 
gave 12 bulls and 8 fours. 

10 shots at 400 yards, 20 
eye, all shots in the bullseye. 
Scores of 10 shots ..t 500 yards at regular 


inch bullseye, 


inch bulls- 
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military target with 20 inch bullseye as fol- 
lows: 42, 45, 41, 48, 46, 42. These scores 
would have been higher had I had a wind- 
guage on the rifle. I had to aim off for wind. 
All the shooting I am sure would have been 
much better with a black front sight, as it 
was very hard to see the ivory front sight 
correctly against the white paper targets. 
Almost all the deviation was due to errorsin 
sighting. I have never tried it at a target 
at longer ranges, although I have, on several 
occasions, shot it at rocks in a lake at ex- 
tremely long range and was always able to 
pick up the rock in two or three trial shots. 

I have never been able to reconcile my- 
self to the trajectory tables as given for this 
cartridge in the Winchester catalogue. I 
I suppose they must be correct for the 26- 
inch barrel and factory ammunition, but evi- 
dently the powder charge which I use and 
the extra four inches of barrel make con- 
siderable difference. With the sights set so 
as to strike the exact point aimed at 150 
yards (I call this any big game elevation) 
the bullet travels 5 inches high at 75 yards 
and 5 inches low at 200 yards. It will thus 
not miss the vitals of a deer up to 200 yards 
if correctly sighted on the center of the 
shoulder. I have never made a miss with it 
in the field which I could lay to high trajec- 
tory. 

I have used this rifle on many hunts 
alongside of men using .30-30’s and .30-40’s 
and it seems to kill cleaner and quicker than 
these guns without spoiling so much meat. 
Big game when hit fairly go down instantly 
without a struggle. The smoke, when semi- 
smokeless powder is used, is very slight, but 
on one misty morning in California was 
enough to cause me to have a strange exper- 
ience. I was hunting down a cafion and 
jumped a fine black-tailed buck. He stood in 
a bunch of sage brush across the cafion 
from me about one hundred yards off. I 
held for the shoulder and got the shot off 
well. When the smoke cleared off he had 
jumped around and was facing me. I held 
for the point of the chest and put in an- 
other shot. The buck dropped, but was up 
and off in a second. I put in another shot on 
the run, but felt certain it did not land, then 
I crossed over to where the buck had stood 
to have a look at the trail. Coming up to 
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the spot, I could hardly believe my eyes. 
There lay two bucks side by side. There had 
been three deer in the bunch, but the slight 
smoke hanging around between shots had 
obscured the vision and I had failed to see 
the first deer fall. I mention this incident 
simply to show how quickly the gun kills. 
On my last two hunts I have succumbed to 
public opinion and carried a .30-40. It did 
very satisfactory work, but of the four deer 
and one goat killed, not a single one fell to 
the shot. They all seemed to hump up, stag- 
ger around for two or three seconds and 
then go down. It seems as though the big 
lead bullet actually gives a greater shock 


than the small soft point jacketed bullet 
with its theoretically much greater energy. 
I don’t write this with any idea of persuad- 
ing anyone to give up their fine, light, high- 
power arms for the old charcoal burners, 
but, for myself, I have settled it that the 
old .40-72 can still hold its own with the 
newer arms. I have experimented with al- 
most all American rifles, old and new, 
sighted them, and found their capabilities 
and then one by one, passed by, but the old 
.40-72 still remains as the only hunting arm 
I have yet found worthy to tie down to for 
all time. TOWNSEND WHELEN. 
Letter from Manila. 


THE REMINGTON AUTO-LOADING RIFLE. 


One of the peculiar characteristics of 
mankind is to look with suspicion upon 
everything pertaining to inventions from the 
moment of its announcement until, from ac- 
tual use in the hands of the practical user, 
its practicability and worth are demonstrat- 
ed to a certainty—and by many, long after- 
wards. The above statement will apply par- 
ticularly to the shooting enthusiast (usually 
termed “crank”) who has a_ special trait 
of discriminating between the good and bad; 
the perfect and imperfect; in other words, 
the reliable and the unreliable firearms, 
If, after exhaustive tests, he finds it to be 
all that a firearm should be—accurate, re- 
liable and sufficiently powerful for the work 
it was calculated to perform—he at once an- 
nounces the fact in no uncertain language, 
that his fellow shooters may profit by his ex- 
perience. If, however, after weighing in the 
balance, he should find it lacking in any re- 
spect—no matter how trifling—he is just as 
certain to condemn it, and this, also, for the 
benefit of the shooting fraternity. 

Automatic firearms are of comparatively 
recent origin and from their first inception 
up to the present time have, by many, heen 
considered more of an experiment or “fad” 
than a reliable firearm. Whether all of the 
automatic arms now on the market are as 
reliable,accurate,anddurable as theyshould 
be—or whether all of the claims made by 
the various maunfacturers concerning the 
automatic arms of their respective manu- 
facture would be demonstrated in the hands 


of the practical shooter—I cannot say. 
Some say “yes,” others say “no.’”’ That the 
Winchester .22 automatic rifle would prove 
satisfactory I conceded from the first, nearly, 
but that a higher power rifle would ever 
be produced that would give a full 2,000 feet 
per second velocity; that would prove as ac- 
curate as the hand-functioned arms of simi- 
lar power; that would be of simple, reliable, 
and durable mechanism—all this, I am free 
to confess, I doubted. But now, after con- 
siderable experience with the Remington 
auto-loading rifle of .35 caliber, lam ready to 
acknowledge, that all my suspicions were 
built on a sand foundation with the possible 
exception of the last—that is the durability. 
All I can say as regards this is that the 
manufacturers claim that they have fired 
them in the experimental stage thousands 
of shots without experiencing any difficulty 
or any weak points being developed during 
the tests. The true test, however, will be 
made when placed in the hands of the practi 
cal shooter—and this would include the 
hunter, prospector and explorer as well as 
target shooter and all users of a practical 
firearm. Will it stand the test? In the hands 
of the intelligent shooter who will use fac- 
tory ammunition and accord itthe treatment 
that a first-class firearm deserves, I believe it 
will. For the benefit of those who may not 


have had the privilege of examining or 


shooting one of these rifles, a brief descrip 
tion of same might prove of interest. This 
rifle is the invention of Mr. John M. Brown: 
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ing, who has been (and I believe truthfully) 
spoken of as “the greatest inventor of fire- 
arms the world has ever seen.” This is a 
five-shot, automatic, hammerless, repeating 
rifle, the magazine being of the box-type, 
loaded when boltis open from aclip contain- 
in five cartridges at one time or separately 
as desired. The barrel and breech-bolt are 
solidly locked and recoil together. The 
empty shells are ejected at the top, but 
never in the shooter’s face. The receiver 
is solid at the breech and even if it were 
possible for an accident to occur—and it is 
difficult to see how one could—the shooter 
could not by any possibility be injured, The 
simplicity and safety of the trigger arrange- 
ment which prevents the firing of more than 
one shot for each pull of the trigger, will ap- 
peal to the discriminating shooter, as will, 
also, the light and smooth trigger pull 
which is seldom found on other rifles, unless 
especially turned down by hand. 


The majority of riflemen are not alto- 
gether favorably impressed with many of 
the “take-down” features found on some of 
the rifles now on the market. To those I 
would say, “Try a Remington,” for this has 
a “take-down” that is strong, safe, and sim- 
ple, and one that will never wear and con- 
sequently never lose its adjustment. This 
“take-down” permits of cleaning from the 
breech with no possibility of injuring the 
rifling at the muzzle—an important point 
not overlooked by the careful rifleman. 
This permits the gun being packed in a 
carrying case, or suit case, 22 inches in 
length, and the importance of this feature 
cannot be overestimated by those who 
travel. 

A feature not mentioned in any matter de- 
ecriptive of this gun, is the letting down of 
the hammer without snapping. As this is 
often desirable, it might be well to state 
that this is easily done by holding back trig- 
ger with finger of left hand while bolt is 
allowed to move forward slowly, holding on 
to the bolt with the right hand in the mean- 
time. After a little practice one can do this 
very easily, but it must be remembered that 
the trigger releases the hammer when the 
bolt is about one inch from its rearmost po- 
sition. If left with a loaded cartridge in bar- 
rel, gun can be quickly cocked without 


throwing out cartridge in barrel by drawing 
bolt back till a click is heard and then let 
bolt snap forward. When hunting it is, of 
course, proper to carry the arm cocked with 
safety on. The only time the hammer should 
be down is when the gun is not in use. 


In opening or closing the gun by hand, 
it will be found best to hold butt of stock 
against shoulder and muzzle lowered. Until 
one becomes accustomed to letting down 
hammer without snapping, practice this 
with empty. 

A very important feature about this rifle 
and one that greatly facilitates continued 
rapid fire, is the bolt being left open after 
the last cartridge is fired ready for the load- 
ing of magazine by the insertion of five car- 
tridges at one time from the clip, or one, 
as desired. This feature is also valuable 
when gun is used as a single loader, for bolt 
always being open, it is only necessary to 
drop a cartridge in the chamber and release 
bolt, 

Now for some undesirable features of 
this gun. At first one’s impression of the 
method of loading the magazine either with 
the clip or single cartridges is not the best, 
but after a little experience, this is easier 
accomplished. Another thing that some 
think would have been desirable, would be 
to have made the gun a six-shot instead of 
five, as could easily have been done by mak- 
ing the magazine a trifle deeper so that the 
top cartridge could have been held down 
with the thumb of left hand (thumb being re- 
moved as soon as as bolt had passed over 
the rim of top cartridge in magazine) as the 
bolt was allowed to move forward onto the 
sixth cartridge previously placed in the bar- 
rel. I also think it would be an improve- 
ment if the springs in the cartridge clips 
were strengthened slightly, for when clips 
are carried in the pocket, a cartridge occa- 
sionally works loose. Of course, if carried 
in a properly made belt, there wouid be no 
difficulty of this nature. 

To one accustomed to the short stocks on 
lever action repeaters, the standard stock 
of the Remington automatic seems unneces- 
sarily long. The shot gun butt doesn’t ap- 
peal to me and a rifle with rifle butt stock 
and properly shaped pistol grip, would suit 
me much better. The Remington people 
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write, however, that they have had sev- 
eral requests for the gun made up this way 
and they are now prepared to supply it with 
these features without additional charge. 

Among other things I had the “nerve” 
to suggest to the makers was the matter of 
a front sight, stating that I believed the gun 
was deserving of a better one—preferably 
a Sheard. From their reply I think we may 
look for a better one being placed on these 
guns soon. Mine lI have sighted with Lyman 
rear and Sheard front, and am satisfied. I 
have said little about the accuracy, power, 
or reliability of this gun, or the different 
loads I have used in it that were satisfac- 
tory, but of this will certainly write later. 
At present I want to say that I have worked 
up a very accurate short-range load that 
shoots with the same sighting at 50 yards 
as the regular factory ammunition. Among 
the factory cartridges used in this gun were 
many equipped with Hoxie bullet and I have 
never seen more accurate results. Later I 
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hope to be able to state the effect of these 
on game. The short-range load mentioned 
above, while not powerful enough to operate 
the mechanism, can be loaded in the maga- 
zine and gun used as a bolt action repeater 
and, as the load is an inexpensive one, a per- 
son can derive a great deal of benefit by 
practicing with it at small expense. 

In some future issue of Outdoor Life I 
hope to furnish the readers with some in- 
teresting and thoroughly reliable informa- 
tion regarding this arm. In closing, would 
say to those looking for a very powerful, ac- 
curate, and, so far as my experience goes, 
absolutely reliable, high-power auto-loading 
rifle, buy a Remington. 

Among many things overlooked in this 
hastily written article were the different cal- 
ibers this gun can be had chamfered for 
Mine is .35, but it can also be had in .32 
special, .30-30 and .25-35—all new cartridges 
especially designed for this arm and of the 
rimless type. ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


THE .22 CAL. RIFLE LEAGUE. 


The 1908 tournament of the .22 Caliber 
Indoor Rifle League of the United States 
will be held in Rochester, New York, be- 
ginning January 27th and continuing for six 
days. 

Probably no organization outside of the 
United States army and the several state 
militia bodies is doing so much for the pro- 
motion and encouragement of rifle practice 
and proficiency in marksmanship; which, 


VALUE OF THE EXPERT 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have your favor 
of the 6th inst., and note your remarks anent 
Mr, Haines and his pet gun. I will have to 
lock horns with you over your stand that 
a target shooter is not necessarily an expert 
on guns. In all my experiences I have yet 
to see a really fine rifle or revolver shot 
who was not thoroughly familiar with his 
favorite arm and with all other makes of 
this arm, rifle or revolver. A man who is 
capable of fine work with a revolver or 
rifle would be able to say what defects 
lie therein, from his practical experience, 


in addition to being a useful art, is a sport 
of no mean pretensions, numbering among 
its devotees many of our best business and 
professional men. 

Devotees to the sport in the interest of 
which this event is to be held are invited 
to write for a book of the tournament, 
containing full information. Inquiries 
should be addressed to John B. Mullan, sec- 
retary Columbia Rifle club, Rochester, New 
York. 


SHOOTERS’ KNOWLEDGE. 


but a man who has devoted nothing but 
study and theorizing to the question will 
very likely find that when it comes to prac- 
tical usage his ideas are of no value. I do 
not want to appear ‘‘bumptious” in the mat- 
ter, but shooting in any form is a hobby 
with me, and especially fine target work, 
and I feel that my experience enables me 
to speak with some measure of certainty 
I served two enlistments in the Naval 
Militia of Illinois, most of the time as “‘gun- 
ner’s mate,” which is something like a ser- 
geant in the army, and during this service 
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handled and fired everything in the gun line 
from a Colt’s .38 up to the six-inch breech 
loading rifle. I am the holder of a sharp- 
shooter bar from the state of Illinois and 
the distinguished marksman bar from Cali- 
fornia, the two highest decorations in the 
states referred to, and in addition am at 
present a member of the Seventh California 
infantry, so you see I have kept in touch 
more or less with shooting in the last eight 
or ten years. I am at present a member 
of the Regimental Rifle team, the Los 
Angeles Revolver club, the Western Gun 
club and if anything more turned up in this 
line, would probably be in it also. 

My armory consists at present of a 
Krag, a Savage .32-40. a Marlin fancy .22 
repeater, a Colt’s Officers’ model, a Fox 12- 
guage shotugn, and a couple of Stevens 
pistols—and I enjoy them all impartially. 

During my experience with target shoot- 
ers, military or otherwise, I have never 
found a man who was a good shot who 
didn’t understand the theory which entered 
into his shooting and who could not point 
out the defects of his favorite weapon. 
While Mr. Haines’ idea may be a good one, 
still there is a demand for this weapon by 
the expert target shots of the revolver 
world, it would appear that the many ad- 
vantages of this particular model were 
mustly in Mr. Haines’ head—something like 
that genius who in a recent number of Out- 
door Life evolved a load for the .45-90 con- 
sisting of 80 grains of W-A powder. This 
-wder is used in the Krags and the new 
Springfields by the government and some 
forty to forty-five grains of it in the Krag 
gives a breech pressure of about 40,000 
pounds; so it is easy to figure what the ulti- 
mate result would be of shooting eighty 
grains of this stuff in a black powder bar- 
rel. Such people should not be allowed to 
butt into print; they are dangerous to their 
fellow men who may not be aware of the 
dangerous properties of high pressure 
smokeless powder, 

The Colt’s Officers’ model or New Service 
or the S. & W. Military represent the high- 


est type of hand guns yet produced, and any 
return to an old clumsy rifle with a single 
action and enormous hammer like the old 
Colt’s Frontier would be as sensible as a 
return to the old muzzle loading shot gun 
from our modern breech loaders. It is im- 
possible to produce a smoother or better 
pull than is turned out on the Colt’s or S. & 
W. target guns. This joined to the ad- 
vantage of the double action makes a gun 
that is good enough for the finest shots in 
the world and in fact for everyone using a 
revolver. 

“The poor carpenter invariably blames 
his tools” and the man who fails to connect 
with the ten ring when using the revolver 
is very apt to cast about for some way to 
cast the blame on to the type of weapor. 
Men like my friend Hurlburt of Providence 
or Dietz or Sayres of New York seem to be 
able to worry along and do excellent work 
with the existing types of arms and it re- 
inains for some hitherto unknown star in the 
chooting firmament to blaze forth and shed 
light for the eyes of the manufacturers as 
to the needs of the revolver shooters, who 
to tell the truth were under the impression 
that the arms as now made were perfectly 
satisfactory. 

I will stick to my argument, however, 
that the target shooters are the real experts 
and the men who are the best judges as 
to the requirements in a weapon. 

E. C. CROSSMAN. 

Letter from California. 

[The above letter by Mr. Crossman was 
written in reply to a personal letter from 
the Outdoor Life Publishing Company, stat- 
ing that we did not consider the target 
shooter necessarily an expert on guns, but 
in effect that the observations of the hard- 
headed men who have made a study of these 
questions for years was sometimes more 
dependable. We believe, however, that our 
remarks might have been a little far-fetched, 
and as Mr. Crossman’s reply contains much 
of interest to shooters, we take pleasure in 
publishing it.—Editor.] 


THE BALLARD PROBABLY OVER-ESTIMATED. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In reading your 
January number I notice an article entitled 





“Reminiscences of the Ballard,” by Mr. F. 
L. Schott, expounding the good qualities 
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of the Old Ballard. Now, while I think the 
Ballard a fine old gun and a top notcher in 
its day, I do not believe all that Mr. Schott 
claims for it. He says he was a member 
of a hunting party composed of ten men in 
the year 1887, he being armed with a .40-90 
Ballard, the other members of the party 
carrying weapons of almost every make, in- 
cluding the .30-40 Winchester. He states 
further that said members were supplied 
with from fifteen hundred to two thousand 
rounds of ammunition, he himself having 
only forty rounds. After Mr. Schott had 
compared his rifle by actual test, as he 
claims he did, with the arms of the other 
members of this party, his supply of ammu- 


nition must have been reduced to thirty 
cartridges. 

Now, with game as Mr, Schott terms it 
“as thick as the hair on a dog’s back,” does 
it seem probable he could secure as much 
game with thirty cartridges as did the other 
men having fifteen hundred or two thousand 
rounds? Mr. Schott also states that in the 
test above mentioned his .40-90 proved the 
equal of the .30-40 smokeless in both range 
and penetration, but what bothers me is: 
How could Mr. Schott have compared his 
gun in 1887 to a Winchester .30-40, when 
.30-40s were not manufactured until a much 
later date? FRED C. WILLARD. 

Letter from Colorado. 


PROSPECT OF A GOVERNMENT RANGE IN CALIFORNIA. 


Some years ago Congress had before it 
the subject of permanent military camp 
grounds and in 1904 the committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs of the House recommended the 
purchase of the Rancho Del Encina! in San 
Luis Obispo county, California. This is 
one of the properties spoken of as the 
possible site of a range on the Pacific coast 
and a bill has been introduced this session 
authorizing the Secretary of War to 


AS TO COMBUSTION OF 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Mr. H. P. Pettit of 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, remarks: ‘There 
is but one point I am in doubt about, and 
that is whether the increased resistance 
caused by the use of a hard, dry bullet is 
necessay to insure the perfect combustion 
of the powder charge. What is Mr. Link- 
letter’s idea on the subject?” My idea is 
that with the use of a bullet of one part tin 
to sixteen of lead, with two lubricating 
grooves, and with the lands, or spaces be- 
tween, 3-16 inch wide, and the bullet .002 
inch larger than the finished bore of the 
rifle and if properly throated to correctly 
swage the bullet to a complete fit, and the 
lubricant to be “a graphite dope,” (as the 
graphite is a thing that the severe heat of 
a powerful charge of high power powder 
can not burn up) and the powder charge to 
be ignited by ten per cent. black powder 
in the bottom of the shell (base of bullet 


purchase it at a price of not more than 
$500,000. It is thought unlikely that any 
such sum would be expended in the mere 
purchase of a ground for a rifle range, but 
a combination of the war and navy depart- 
ments with the state of California might be 
effected so that all or a part of this prop- 
erty or some other in this vicinity could be 
purchased for a rifle range, and possibly a 
camp ground. 


HIGH-POWER POWDER. 


always to be protected with wads) and use 
ing a black powder primer, that thus the 
combustion is complete. The combined 
gases of the two powders loaded in this man- 
ner, outclass any one kind of powder that 
is on the market. And as to the accuracy 
of such loading it outclasses any and all 
others. 

Mr. George C. Shumaker, in his articl 
in the October issue of Outdoor Life, writes 
of his having a 60-caliber rifle made accord- 
ing to my instructions, which he expected 
to use on large game in Africa. Ie has 
had a .40-caliber rifle made with its inside 
finish to conform to my specifications and 
to use the .40-90 S. S, shell, and he uses a 
450 grain bullet (such weight is my latest 
adopted bullet for my 40-caliber loading) 
and he writes me that he has shot a 16-inch 
group of ten shots at 800 meters, which is 
875 yards. He described the bullet as be- 
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ing common lead and he used a combina- 
tion powder charge as I do; but his caliber 
was much more abridged than I wish it 
was, for he didn’t say whether he used a 
grooved or paper-patched bullet. It would 
not, however, alter the accuracy of the load- 
ing, no matter which style of bullet he used; 
for when the conditions are all right ore is 
as accurate as the other. 

But as to a hard-coated bullet: Any 
arms and ammunition problem that includes 
a “hard-shell” bullet in its consideration 
is not worthy of a moment’s consideration; 


for if used as the rifles are now made, there 
is not one in ten of the rifles in which the 
bullet touches the bottom of the grooves. 
Consequently gas cutting will rapidly ruin 
the rifle, and if the bullet fits gas tight the 
friction is so great that there is much 
greater resistance than should be, for the 
weight of bullet; besides, metal-fouling will 
be greatly increased. That, at least, is my 
opinion as regards the fouling, but of the 
other things I am sure they are as stated. 
W. A. LINKLETTER. 
Letter from Washington. 


WELL-EARNED PRAISE FOR A GOOD GUN. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Just received the 
January number of your highly-prized pub- 
lication, and have been interested in what 
the shooters have had to say about the days 
of the good old Ballard rifle. A better gun 
never was made, and it is a pity they are 
not on the market now. 

It was along about ’89 and ’90 that I be- 
came possessed of a Ballard rifle—a Union 
Hill model, .32-40 caliber, with Vernier peep 
for rear sight and one of the wind-guage 
front sights with a spirit level attached. I 
had a great variety of discs to fit this sight, 
from some as fine as a small pin head, to 
coarser ones. 

This grand old firearm was fitted with 
set triggers, and of all the guns I have 
owned, including probably every rifle of 
American make, I never have had one that 
gave me the intense satisfaction which that 
old Ballard did. Many a turkey I have won 
in shooting matches with it, and the wood- 
chucks I laid low (I was living in Western 
New York then) would run into the hun- 
dreds. Of course I shot black powder, as 
the modern smokeless hadn’t got into my 
neck of the woods, 

We had a rifle club of some twenty men- 
bers in my town. All had Union Hill Bal- 
lards, although must of the boys shot the 
.38-55. A few were fitted with Malcolm’s 
telescope sights, and you could as quickly 
have gotten the boys to trade off their wives 
as to have got them to part with those Bal- 
lard guns, 

I'll never forget an instance of their 
shooting qualities. In the fall of 1890 nine 


of us went down into northern Pennsy]- 
vania on a deer hunt, and every man took 
his old Ballard in preference to any repeater. 
We were tied up for several hours in a little 
town, Port Allegheny. While knocking 
around the depot, it was noised about that 
n turkey shoot was in progress a short dis- 
tance from the station, and the station agent 
suggested that we go over and show the 
natives how to get turkeys. We learned that 
we had plenty of time before our train 
would be enabled to pull out, so took our 
Ballards and went to the scene of the shoot. 

We found about a dozen or fifteen marks- 
men assembled, all of whom were shooting 
at a nine-inch ring at 150 yards, with open 
sight repeaters or old muzzle-loaders. Not 
a man had won a turkey thus far and the 
manager of the shoot was in fine fettle as 
he clinked the coins in his pockets and in- 
quired if we “didn’t want to try our luck; 
only ten cents a shot, gents.” 

We rema)ked that we had come down for 
that purpose. The old fellow squinted at 
our guns, looked at the sights, and after 
barring the guns carrying telescopes told 
us to “sail ahead.” Well, a nine-inch ring at 
150 yards was just “pie” for us, and after the 
first one or two sighting shots, the way we 
lowered that old fellow’s stock of turkey 
meat would have made anyone sick. We 
simply cleaned him out of every bird he had, 
and not a man of us bought over five tick- 
ets. The natives were simply astounded at 
our shooting, and the way in which “Bal- 
lard stock” “riz” in the market then and 
there was something surprising. 
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Of course we had no use for all those 
turkeys, sO we sold them all back to the old 
man at half price, and then made a good 
thing out of it. He remarked that he would 
fight shy of shooters armed with Ballard 
rifles after that. 

I never happened to see one of the old 
“Pacific Ballards,” but I know that if they 
had the shooting qualities of the Union Hill 
model they must have been “dandies.” I had 
that .32-40 for years anl years, and it shot 
just as well up to the day I sold it as it did 
the day I pulled it from its shipping case 
and gloated over its perfect proportions. 

I never had the least kick to make about 
that gun. The extractor never failed me, 
the “hang” was perfect, the sights the same, 
and whenever I got that bead on a wood- 
chuck’s ~-head he was generally my meat, 


no matter what the distance might be. 

It is safe to state that wherever all those 
good old Ballards are in use today their 
owners swear by them. No single shot 
rifle on the market today is their equal. 
Probably the Stevens people make the near- 
est approach to it. 

In the November number a writer (Mr. 
Haines, I believe) calls upon shooters to 
show photos of their leather belts, holsters 
and knife scabbards. I am going to send 
you photos of the best leather belt I ever 
saw, in a short time. I bought it of a troop- 
er in the Sequoia forest reserve last fall, 
who told me that the saddler of his troop 
made it for him. I never saw a leather belt 
yet that approaches it for beauty and dura- 
bility. E. A. BRININSTOOL. 

Letter from California. 


THE FREEZING-UP OF RIFLES. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Statements are 
often heard about the freezing-up of rifles 
in northern countries. Those who have had 
experiences of this kind might let us hear 
from them. It would seem there are some 
rifle actions that would be more easily put 
out of buisness than others in the event of 
freeze-up. I have heard many say they 


would prefer a single action to a repeater 
for the reason that the former is not likely 
to become useless owing to freeze-up. How, 
for instance, would the new Automatic Rem- 
ington .35 behave in the event of a freeze. 
up? Would the sliding barrel operate all 
right? BLUNDERBUSS. 
Letter from British Columbia. 


LINKLETTER’S LOADS CRITICIZED. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am just in re- 
ceipt of the January number of Outdoor 
Life from my book dealer and regret to find 
that Linkletter has been allowed to butt 
into print again through your columns. He 
will surely kill some one in the near future 
if he continues to air his foolish loads 
(every one of which run over the danger 
point) in print for unsophisticated shooters 
to see and perhaps believe in. This time he 
rids his system of the following: 

“My .44 special loading that I use in wy 
built-over Colt’s New Service .44 revolver 
is a much more desirable cartridge for deer 
hunting than any on the market, etc. With 
a 260 grain bullet with 7 grains of black 
powder in the bottom and 12 grains of 
Bullseye, I got greater penetration, etc.” 

He goes on to state that he used this load 
in a Winchester single shot rifle but in the 


beginning states that this is the load he 
uses in his .44 Colts. Mr. Linkletter also 
states that this is a paralyzing load. He is 
undoubtedly correct; it is, and the effect 
will be more than paralyzing to the widow 
of the experimenter who, believing this 
crank from the wilds of Washington, tries 
to shoot 12 grains of Bullseye with seven 
grains of black powder to make the cor- 
oner’s autopsy more difficult, in a revolver. 
Shades of Samuel Colt! Twelve grains of 
Bullseye powder! I hand you herewith a 
page from a letter from my good friend 
Arthur C. Hurlburt of the Providence Re- 
volver ciub, setting forth his experience 
with the Colt’s Officers’ Model Revolver and 
giving the experience of a member who «c- 
cidentally loaded nine grains of Bullseye 
into his shells. This is substantiated by the 
experience of one of our clvb members who 
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loaded nine grains of Bullseye into his 
38 shells and fired one in his Smith 
& Wesson. The cylinder left for parts un- 
kuown and the unhappy shooter was left 
staring with uncomprehending gaze at the 
jagged fragments in his grasp of what used 
to be a revolver. I personally saw a man 
shoot five and a half grains of Bullseye in a 
.38 and the primers were flattened out in a 
way that indicated the extreme danger point 
had been reached. Six to seven grains of 
Bullseye in a .32-40 will give the same ve 
locity and penetration as the regular loa 
of seventeen grains Dupont, and yet this 
man wants to use twelve grains of this pow- 
erful stuff in a revolver which is made to 
use at the most, five or five and a half 
grains. Why not fill up the barrel with 
dynamite? I would suggest writing to Laflin 
& Rand, the makers of this powder, and ask 
them if they would advise shooting twelve 


THE GROWTH OF 


As an indication of the extent of indoor 
and short range practice with the .22 cali- 
ber rifle, a report showing the operations of 
the Springfield Armory, recently transmitted 
to the Senate by Acting Secretary of War 
Oliver, says that during the last year 341 
gallery practice rifles, model of 1898, and 
3,002 gallery practice rifles, model of 1903, 
both .22 caliber, were manufactured at that 
armory. In addition 6,470 holders, caliber 
.22, model of 1903, were manufactured. Of 
magazine rifles, caliber .30, model 1903, with 


grains of Bullseye in any revolver, regard- 
less of its make, caliber, age, sex, character, 
built-over or plain factory or any other 
minor details which might enter into the 
question. 

There is a screw loose somewhere in 
the caput of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton. I notice he starts his letter by con- 
gratulating some unfortunate who had or- 
dered a rifle made according to his (Link- 
letter’s) ideas. Such modesty is certainly 
becoming in the very young. Allow me 
space to extend my sincere sympathy to the 
gentleman who thus got off on the wrong 
foot in ordering a rifle. 

The seeker after knowledge should be 
encouraged but the man who from the 
house tops howls forth dangerous mis-in- 
formation for the unwary, should be “sot 
upon.” E. C. CROSSMAN. 

Letter from California. 


RIFLE PRACTICE. 


model of 1905 sights, for 1903 ammunition, 
there were 38,875 manufactured; 40,140 
magazine rifles, model of 1903, without 
rear sights and chambered for 1906 amu- 
nition, and 25,078 rifles, model of 1903, with- 
out front or rear sights for 1906 ammuni- 
tion, were also manufactured at the Spring- 
field Armory. At Rock Island, Illinois, there 
were manufactured 33,465 U. S. magazine 
rifles, model of 1903, adapted for model 1906 
ammunition, complete except rear sights, 
for which no graduations had then been re- 
ceived from Springfield. 


LIGHT SMOKELESS LOADS FOR S. & W. .32 CAL. H. E. REVOLVER. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I very much enjoy 
reading the experiences of the firearms 
“cranks” in the Arms and Ammunition De- 
partment of your magazine, being somewhat 
of a so-called “crank” myself. I will tell 
the readers of Outdoor Life some of my ex- 
periences with a Smith & Wesson .32 cali- 
ber H. E. revolver. I have used firearms ever 
since I was a boy, which is a long time ago. 
I have used the .22 caliber S. & W. pistol, 
6-inch barrel, which is a most excellent 
weapon, but somehow I like to shoot a re- 
volver the best. I tried the S. & W. .22 cali- 
ber revolver, but I find that although it is a 





good weapon, it is too light and the barrel 
is too short for target work, being only 3% 
inches long and weighing 10 ounces; so I 
purchased a S. & W. .32 caliber H. E., 6-inch 
barrel, with target stocks and military 
sights, filing out the rear notch to suit me, 
also filing off the front sight, which keeps 
it from glimmering. I find that it makes a 
most excellent target weapon, being light, 
weighing only 20 ounces. 

I purchased a set of Ideal reloading 
tools, also a single bullet mould, casting 
bullet No. 313226, which is fine, having two 
grooves for lubrication. The _— bullet 
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weighs 98 grains, cast 1 to 35, lubricated 
with graphite, which I prepare myself. It 
is the best lubricant that I know of. It does 
not foul the barrel, there being no wax in it. 
I use mostly Winchester shells with U. M. 
C. No. 6 primers. I have tried several dif- 
ferent kinds of smokeless powder—Du Pont 
Smokeless Rifle Powder No. 1 and 2, also 
New Improved E. C. Shotgun powder. I am 
using now Du Pont Smokeless Shotgun 
Powder, which is fine. It is very quick and 
does not foul the barrel. I am using 2 grains 
left loose in the shell with bullet crimped 
just tight enough to hold it. I find it is 
good for the possible on Standard American 
target at 50 yards. I have shot several 
thousand and have had no wild shots with 
it. 

Two grains of Du Pont Shotgun Smoke- 
less makes a very nice load for the S. & W. 


.32 caliber, H. E, revolver. The recoil is 


WHAT SORT OF ARMS DID 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Although I shoot 
but little and hunt less, the Arms and Am- 
munition department interests me more 
than any other magazine literature. I have 
read it for a long time, and always grow im- 
patient for the arrival of Outdoor Life as 
the time for its appearance approaches. 

In reading the department and noting 
the persistent and apparently universal de- 


mand from big game hunters for rifles 
of great power and rapidity of action, 
I have been led to wonder what sort 
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light, there is no smoke, gives a light re 
port, and it is plenty powerful enough tc 
suit me for target work. 

I see by the December issue of Outdoor 
Life that Ashley A. Haines is using 3 6-10 
grains of “Bullseye” in his .38 Special. |! 
guess he likes to feel the jump. Dr. R. L. 
Black is using only 3 grains “Bullseye” in 
the .88 Special and the penetration is 6 
inches of pine. That is pretty hard shoot- 
ing. Now I would like very much if Dr. R. 
L. Black or Ashley A. Haines would please 
tell us through the columns of Outdoor Life 
why they prefer the .88 Special. I know it 
2 H. E., 
it takes more lead, also more powder, and 
But I suppose that it is 
on account of the weight, the .38 Special 
weighing about 30 ounces. 

Letter from Ohio. 


is no more accurate than the and 


makes more noise. 


W. F. ULMER. 


LEWIS AND CLARKE USE? 


of arms the early hunters, say those 
who were with Lewis and Clark, car- 
ried. Those men killed grizzly bears and 


other big game. Did one of them have a gun 
as effective as for instance a single shot, 
black powder .32-40? If not, how did they 
manage it? Or is the necessity for a quick 
action repeater of tremendous 
real than apparent to the man who faces 
old Ephraim? To be sure, I would want a 
cannon if I were to meet the terror of the 
Rockies, but—I am not a big game hunter. 
EL PASO. 


power less 


INFORMATION WANTED ON .38-55 SAVAGE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to 
hear through your columns from someone 
who has used a .38-55 H. P. Savage rifle, 
using reloaded ammunition. I use an Ideal 


No. 3 special tool, loading the No. 375296 
bullet with gas check, which I think is far 
ahead of the factory load. 

Letter from California, P. K. DUGAN. 


WILL MR, LINKLETTER PLEASE ANSWER? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As an interested 
reader of yourArms andAmmunition Depart- 
ment, I should like to ask a few questions 
of Mr. Linkletter relative to the accuracy 
of his remodeled .40-90 single shot Winches- 


ter when using his powerful smokeless 
loads. That the gun should prove a most 
satisfactory arm for big game _ shooting 
when used with his loading, there can be 
no doubt, and that the use of his alloy bul- 
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let (paper patched) would greatly length- 
en the life of the barrel seems equally 
certain, but can these desirable results be 
Obtained and accurate results ensue? If so, 
Mr. Linkletter has succeeded admirably in 
his efforts to produce a high power charge 
without using the metal patched bullet— 
objectionable from every point of view, 
Should Mr. Linkletter see fit to answer 
the above would feel very grateful to him 
for so doing. I would be especially inter- 
ested to know how closely the shots were 
grouped at the different ranges at which the 
arm was tested. Aga. 7. 


DENVER RIFLE CLUB NEW YEAR'S 
SHOOT. 

The Rifle club held it annual 
New Year’s shoot this year, with a larger 
attendance than usual. Some of the highest 
scores made during the shoot were: 


Denver 


J. H. Finnup... --.10 12 11—33 
J. W. Young. . 11 11 10—32 
A. G. Bitlerly 10 11 9—30 
J. A. Hendricks 12 § 10—30 
Lee Knapp. . 12 S 9—29 
A. H. Dahlene 11 6 12—29 
A. W. Peterson 9 10 9—28 
L. B. Simmons. 8 9 11—2 
Roy Peterson. . 7 9 12—27 
Henry Simmons 8 11 8—27 
J. D. Cornell. . . 7 8 12—27 
O. E, Adamson. 9 8 9—26 
G. A, Maxwell 9 9 8—26 
J. P. Lower. . 11 S 7—26 
A, Smith 9 9 7—25 
HIS RIFLE MISS-FIRES. 
Editor Outdoor Life:—I trust you may 


pardon my intrusion, but if it is not asking 
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too much I would like to have space enough 
in the gun department of Outdoor Life to 
ask any of the readers who may have had 
some experience with the Haenel (Mann- 
licher) rifles, particularly with the carbines 
of this make, to express their opinion of 
them. I am the possessor of one of these car- 
bines, and am having trouble with it miss- 
firing—a fault which might get a person 
into a serious difficulty some time. 
not account 


I can- 
for this as the mainspring 
seems strong enough, and the gun works 
smoothly. Have also used both Winchester 
and U. M. C. ammunition and have had 
about the same results with either. I keep 
my gun in first-class condition, allowing no 
dirt or other substance other than oil to get 
into it. W. H. OSBORN. 
Letter from Washington. 


ERRATUM. 


We wish to correct an error that crept 
into the article of Stephen O. Bryant in the 
last number. The striking power of the 
25-20 W. H. V. should have read 520 ft. 
pounds instead of 250 ft. pounds. 


— 
+ 
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BREAKFAST IN CAMP. 

is nothing without coffee, and coffee is noth- 
ing without cream. Ordinary cream is out 
of the question nine times out of ten, but 
Borden's Peerless Brand Evaporated Milk 
takes its place perfectly and keeps indefi- 
nitely until opened. It is unsweetened and 
has the natural cream flavor and color. 





—— 


; tests are completed. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. | 


Dr. Wm. G. Hudson of New York, the noted 
expert, has consented to make some careful tests of the Linkletter loads and write 
an article on the results for the benefit of pur rifle-shooting readers. 
these tests will necessarily consume some time, but the matter for publication 
telling of the results will be forwarded to us by Dr. Hudson just as soon as the 


This article will be looked forward to 
more than ordinary interest; especially On .account of the extraordinarily heavy 
charges of powder used by Mr. Linkletter, and the further fact that anything that 
Dr. Hudson writes on this subject is of great educational value. 


rifle, ammunition and‘ target 
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THE CHICAGO MOTOR BOAT SHOW. 


BY EL COMANCHO 


rhe National Motor Boat and Engine Show 
held in the Coliseum at Chicago, January list 
to 8th, was a big and unqualified success that 
drew house filling crowds during the entire 
run of a week. Every exhibit was in place at 
the opening and there was no hitch whatever 
in the arrangements. Good music was pro 
vided by the Empire Woman's Orchestra and 
the vocal selections by Miss Kenyon, who 
certainly won the hearts of the big crowds 
who heard her sing. Manager C. I. Campbell 
has received a continuous string of compli- 
ments on his handling of the big event since 
the opening day Almost every type of boat 
and engine that require gasoline for motive 
power could be found somewhere on the floor 
and in the booths ranged around the walls 
nearly every part or “extra” used in or about 
gasoline engines and boats from “sparkers’ 
to brass screws were exhibited and demon 
strated 

A very large percentage of the crowd was 
ladies and (take it from me, brother), these 
same befeathered, dainty, feminine parties 
are responsible for a large number of th 
sales made by the exhibitors, for when one 
of the fair sex gets the motor-boat craze its 
all off—you might just as well hand out your 
check book right in the start for she will 
surely have that boat she wants, whether it 
happens to be a 16-footer worth $150.00 of 
a speedway “racer” or Hankscraft “water 
wagon” worth $5,000 or $6,000—its al! the 
Same to my lady, so she gets the “cute little 
boat” she takes a fancy to, and more than 
one husband or expects-to-be husband found 
out this fact when he woke up outside the 
Coliseum short the price of the boat he had 
ordered for “her.” (That's no josh son—its 
Sure truth.) 

Space is too short to tell all I’d like to 
about the big show, but I can at least tell 
you a few things about the exhibits and who 
had them: 

seginning over in the northeast corner 
“Hankscraft” had the floor and showed both 
the “rsiankscraft"” motor and the high types 
“Hankscraft” cycle, 25 h.p. machine that is 
not made with the idea of saving expense, 
but producing a machine that will do what 
it is expected to do and then selling it at a 
price in keeping. The Hankscraft boat is 
built the same way—its a gentleman’s boat 
with every detail looked after with the idea 
of producing a water automobile—one that 
has the machinery concealed and the noise, 
smoke, dirt, odor and vibration done away 
with and at the same time gives a very roomy 
and beautifully finished gentleman’s boat at 
a gentleman’s price. The motor is very pow- 
erful for the space it takes up and is con- 
trolled entirely from the steering wheel so 
that one man takes care of the whole operat- 
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th ‘OF 


battened seams, and 


C 
ork 
igh 


2ed - 


carrying a 4-cycle 6x6 Speedway engine 


This 
yper 


I 
HT) 


The motor 


1der the forward deck and is 
of the pilot. The after cockpit 
and furnished with seats for 
ll in all, she is a beau 
work and a boat that the os 
of the lady visitors fe 
on sight. In addition to the 
is company exhibited three 
ines. One being a 6-cylinder 
contact system (i.e. make and 
spark), with both dynam: 
One 32-h.p. 4-cylinder and or 
both same type ibove 
was nicely placed and at 
deal of attention 
Doman Co. of Oshkosh, has a 
exhibit of their engines all nicely placed 
nine different sizes running 
2-cylinder, weighing 432 
e small pleasure boat to the 
100-h.p. heavy duty work engine, weight 2,074 
The other sizes in their ex 
8-h.p. 3-cylinder, one 10-h.p 
15-h.p, 3-cylinder, one 20-h.p 
i-cylinder, one 40-h.p 
one 60-h.p. 6-cylinder These 


4$-Cy 
4-cy 


linder and 


sizes are allt 
at Oshkosh, which is as well equipped as 
Particular attention is 


plan 


t in the cé 


urned 


yuntry. 


out 


in the Doman Shops 


iny 


given to the workmanship of these machines 


by I 
part 
stric 


lishe 


spec 


1. C. Doman personally, and he 


of any engine 


‘tly up to 
od. Judgir 
tion whicl 


the hi 
ig from 
1 I ma 


to 


gh 


de 


be used unless 


grade he 


a personal 


while at 


plant, there is probably no more carefu 


fine 


high among business 


man 
all 


allows no 
it 1s 
has estab 
visit of 
the Doman 
en 
nan 


builder in the country than Mr. Dor 
and it gives me pleasure to say that he stands 


of hones 
his busine 


The Conti 


tors 


and 


but 


attracted 


ty and 


men at Ost 


i1kosh 


as a 


straightforwardness in 


ss dealings. 


nental 


a lot 


explaining that 


judging 


from 


Motor 
Co.’s exhibit of high grade, light 


of attention 
the people in charge so busy demonstrating 
got no chance to 
a good line on the good points of their motor 


I 


the 


attention 


weight 


and 


their 


Manufacturing 


mo 
kept 


get 


ex 
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ittra { popular ma 
ne. They had on the floor one of their lat- 


est 0-h.p 4 l le 4 x5 motors 
weig ge 725 1 nds mplet together with 
the parts which gave ‘ 1 idea of the way 
wearing part were ¢£ ind and finished 
ihis motor welg es I portion to the 
power deve yped rin the snow 
They make bot I i itomobile out 
fits at their f tory in M kegon, Mich., and 
re good solid people to deal witl 
The Standard Motor Construction Company 
of Jersey City, N. J exhibited one 2)-h.p 
Auto-Marine one 6vV I \uto-Marine, one 4- 
h.p, Auxiliary Elect sht engine, one 8 
h.p., one 18-h.} nd ¢« ? p. heavy type 
ow speed 1 rine ex it was nicely 
placed nd demonstrated nd ilways it 
! ed 2 d crowd 
The Termaat & Mor n Co. of Oshko 
exhibited a good line ( { f if their new 
I 1 4 \ der 2 e t I peed engine 
aqatl Tt re kK running 
from 1%-h.} revel | é ior sma 
l hes right neg p t e with one 


20 p., these of or vo linder type 

one LS-} Pp 4 \ I yi p these oO 

or nd two cyl le pe é 18 I 

‘ inder, one 24-h.p. 4 and one 40 
I 4-cylinder ill é all regular 
stock from their large tory at Oshkos! 


Mr. Termaat told me pe mally that they 
had booked more order t this how that 


they did last year, w} »ws the demand 
for their machine ind ) uunds a note 
that certainly goes far to explode the “fina 
cial stringency” talk t t been like a 
ghost in the background for everal months 
past. Tl once! iys the I know any- 
thing about any stringer since the show 
The Detroit Boat Co id a large exhibit 
ind made a lot of ile wl the young men 
in charge said wa aug to the attractive 
quailt S rT Mr A} I k necktie and 
the t that he \ ing wedding 
gars to those who knew f the event that 
i ist been pulled off, whereby Mr. Abbott 
had annexed a helpmeet for mpany during 
the years to come Per I I rather think 
that their exhibit d ymet ng to do with 
their su ¢ it the Vv 1 igt of course 


Mr. Abbott’s pink tie 1 e been some 


what « i mascot wed the speed- 
boat “Lemon painted yvellow is her 
namé ke 28 ft. O. A i-ft. beam and good 
for 26 s or bette ) Their 20 
ft e1zoing dory w the only dory mode 

own and attr ted lot of attentior is 
ne is 1 rough we ther tf t with good sea- 
going qualities nd speedy t the same time 
They also showed a 21-ft. standard, compro- 
mise stern, 5-h.p iuncl a 20-ft Sponson 


inoe with a 2-h.p. motor for power, an 18-ft. 


transom stern 3-h.p. launct 1 16-ft. transom 
ster 2 a nd ir regular 14-ft 


I iunct ill being popular boats 


A 16- 


ft. canoe was also s wl without power. 


rhe Detroit Engine Co. in the same space 


> 


2-h.p. 2-cycle 


their 2-port 3. 5 and 6-h.p. engines, all of 


their engines and 


which were looked over by the passing crowd 

o that it took a force of five men to keep 

ip with the procession 

‘ushman Motor Company of Lincoln 
ibited a number of small two cycles 


moto runnings from two to eight h.p Also 
a number of finished parts that attracted 
much attention, among them a cylinder fit 
ted with a piston without rings or lubrica- 


kind The accuracy of the work 
wa ich that the piston could be placed in 
position in the cylinder, and it would require 
several hours for the air to leak out and 
bottom of 
the cylinder, and yet it was so free that the 


piston to settle to the 


pistor ould be given spinning motion on the 
air and would run like a top for several min- 
ite Another special feature shown was a 
e to prevent leakage around the crank 

ft bearings Crank and piston pin bear- 
hardened and cylinder, 
piston ring and all wearing 
d The finish on the Cushman Mo- 
onsist of three coats of enamel baked 


piston, 


ground, 


surfaces are 


polished, the 


highly 


exhibited were all stand- 


fittings 
engine and parts 

d goods taken from stock. 

Harry Perkins was on hand with a fine 
exhibit for the Michigan Wheel Co., covering 
the entire product of his company from the 
blade reversible bronze pro- 
peller ip and down the line of sizes to the 

Century Speed 
every kind of a 
yf them for every 





Twentieth 
W heel Thi firm 
whirlygig’’ and every size 
nd any kind of a launch or boat that uses 
battle- 


makes 


i ew propeller! except perhaps a 
ship—they may make them too, but Perkins 
never iid so Their Michigan Rerverse 


Gears made a big hit also and Kept Perkins 


busy showing the crowd how they worked 

d incidently booking orders for summer 
delivery This concern certainly does busi- 
né in the line, 

The Phillips Duplex Governed Marine Mo 
tor one of the horizontal type motors made 


Gasoline Engine and Motor 
Works of 405 Tacoma Building, Chicago, and 
it attracted a lot of attention on account of 

different appearance from the general type 
shown They had their regular 3 
to 12 h.p. motor exhibited and its non-vibrat 
together with its compact form 
nd great range of speed and power and low 
enter of gravity attracted a lot of notice 
points that appeal to the motor 
boat user and it is having a large sale 

The Inland Lakes Boat Co. of Lake Gen 
‘ 1, Wi 
ft. fast runabout type of stock boats and also 
showed their 20-ft, 4-ft. beam, 20-h.p. racer, 
whaleback model, with a speed of 18 miles 


were on hand with their 18 and 20 


per hour This boat attracted a lot of de- 
served attention. 


The Matthews soat Co. of 
(10) 


Port Clinton, 


errs 





nd 
ol 
vad 
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Ohio, were on hand with the 36-ft. Cabin 
Cruiser, ‘Faustina’ carrying a 20-h.p, motor 
They also showed a 36-ft.. runabout with a 
peed of 22 miles; a 22-ft. runabout, speed 


10 miles, and a 22-ft. family boat, speed 7 
iles, and a 12 ft. extra light cedar tender. 


The Lamb Boat and Engine Co. of Clinton, 
la., exhibited one 12-h.p. 2-cylinder, one 18 
p. 3-cylinder, one 24-h.p. 4-cylinder, one 40- 
1.p. 6-cylinder, one 50-h.p. 6-cylinder and one 
60-h.p. 6-cylinder, regular stock engines 
making a nice showing that attracted a lot 
of attention. 

The Pope Boat Co. of Fond du Lac, Wis 
howed their 24-ft. O. A. 4.6 beam 8-h.p 
Pope Quality” boat and a 28-ft. O. A. 5.6 bean 
10-h.p. special automobile fitted boat, which 
ime in for better than “favorable mention 
especially among the ladies who fell in love 
with the style and fittings of the special to 
ich an extent that there was a crowd around 
it from morning till night If Pope sold one 
boat to every hundred visitors he will have 


to enlarge his factory. 


The Vim Motor Manufacturing Co. of San 
dusky, Ohio, showed, represented by C. W 
Sadler, their 2-cylinder 8 to 14-h.p. type, one 
12 to 21-h.p. 3-cylinder type, one 4 to 7-h.p 
single cylinder type engines and the working 
parts of their engines showing how the ma 
chine work is done in the building, making 
a very nice and attractive exhibit, both of 
the finished engines and the workmanship 
They also show an improved system of vapor 
izing air, oil, and gasoline for cylinder lubri 


cation and for crank case and bearings. 


The Gies Gear Co. of Detroit showed their 


1908 reverse gears in two mounted working 
models cut into skeleton form to show a 
working parts and with electric lights placed 
to throw light in all the dark corners so that 
the gears can be seen at work inside of the 
ising A sectional boat stern with the en 
gine and gears installed and driven by ele 
tric motor shows the gears in actual opera- 
tion, the whole making a fine showing Mr 
Bruce H. Wark, vice president, was in charge 
The Auto Parts Co. of 27 South Clinton 
street, Chicago, exhibited their 2-cylinder op 
posed motors and their 2 and 4-cylinder truck 
motor and standard 2-cycle engines of six 
sizes from 1-h.p. up Their small working 
model also attracted considerable attention 
The Truscott Boat Manufacturing Co, of St 
Joseph, Mich., had a very full exhibit con- 
sisting of a 37%-ft. cabined cruiser, a 22%-ft 
speed launch, with 6-h.p. motor, making 13 
miles per hour, a 25-ft. compromise model 
with long after cockpit fitted with chairs and 
carrying a 2-cylinder 4-cycle motor. She has 
a standing canopy top and side curtains and 
is finished in mahogany. One 21-ft. compro 
mise boat carrying a 5-h.p. engine, a com- 
plete line of 1908 2 and 4-cycle engines and a 
full line of boat trimmings and accessories 
making a fine exhibit of all. 
The Ferro Machine and Foundery Co. of 


Cleveland, were on hand with a full exhibit 


of their engines and the parts in detai how 
ing each and every piece that goes mto thei! 
engines There was always a crowd round 


this exhibit and it seemed to create 


interest, 


The Sterling Engine Co. of Buffalo, New 
York, showed their 1l-cyliner, 2-cycle, 2 I 
--cylinder, 2-cycle, 5-h.p 4 Vlinder, 4 
25-h.p., type B., 6-cylinder 4{-cvecle f 
ype B. and their “Normal Speed” engine dé 

rned for fast cruisers or working boats. In 

very full and creditable exhibit, nicely 
displayed with one engine working by motor 
to show the working parts through a cele 


tonized frame work 
J W. Fulton, Chicago, Il had br 


together in jhis booth whi 


ll the most complete ig 








hown at any exhibition, ing the fo 
lowing well known lines whi he i 
General Western Sales Agent: Duplex Coil 
Co., Fond du Lac, Wis show a large line 
double core coils in marine and automobi 
types They show a row of thirty-two spark 
plugs all being fired from one quad coi 
each init connected with an eight point 
distributor, running at $00 revolutior per 
minute Another demonstratio: san hine 
revolving a timer at from 700 to 3,000 times 
per minute and jumping a spark gap of % 
inch, with their type F box coil Albert 
Champion Co., Boston, Mass., show a large 
ne of high tension Champion-Gionoli mag 
netos, which are creating much notice from 
makers showing four and six sylinder en 


gines. The Chicago Battery Co., Chicago, Ills 
show in addition to a full line of Duro bat 
teries, some new and novel ornament ibin 


ind limousine lamps and bracket The Man- 


hattan Electric Supply Co lso show in Mr 
Fulton’s booth a line of Red Ss Bat 
teries, ammeters, battery connectior et 
dy Alton Bemus Company, Bostor I 

n elaborate demonstration of their 
double ball contact timers ind distri- 
butors Among new articles show! - bal 


bearing timer guaranteed for 60,000 miles 
Among other lines which Mr. Fulton repre 
sents are the Deck and Cabin sé 
manfuactured by The Saxon Lamp Co. of Ne 
York, and the Baker-Churchill me 

force feed oiler, which is distinctive in that 
there is not a spring, check or 


entire construction. 


The Twice-Two Cycle Engine Co. of 19 
South Jefferson street, Chicago, showe 
iway sectional engine of their make ope! 


ated by electricity so the moving me 

could be seen as it worked 71 i nov 
elty among gasoline engines as it is neither 
i 2-cycle nor a 4-cycle and yet combines the 
simplicity of the 2-cycle with the efficier 
of the 4-cycle by its peculiar construction, so 
its inventor, Mr. H. S. White, clai1 
in charge of the exhibit as demonstrator and 





certainly succeeded in interesting the crow 
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for they flocked to him like bees to honey 
during the entire show 

The Waterman Marine Motor Co. of 1506 
Fort street, Detroit, had their exhibit in 


charge of Mr. E. F. Mayne, who showed their 
outboard motor designed for quick attach- 
ment to any boat without tools This little 
engine is supposed to drive an 18-ft. boat 
about 7 miles an hour and is really a port- 
able marine engine They show another 


novel engine in their little canoe motor, 
which weighs only 36 pounds and they guar- 
antee it to drive an ordinary canoe 10 to 14 


miles per hour It looks like a toy, but is a 
complete and practical canoe motor of good 
construction and material They show also 


a 4-cycle 8 to 10-h.p. high speed canoe racing 
engine that weighs only 85 pounds and they 


get 16 to 20 miles speed out of canoes with it 
This is their model K This firm makes a 


specialty of these very light engines and their 
exhibit attracted a lot of attention 

The Excelsior Supply Co. of Chicago, were 
on hand with a full line of boat supplies of 


every description including lamps, spark 
coils, carbureters gasoline strainers and 
gauges, batteries, timers and several hundred 
other things that boat owners need or think 
they do. Their exhibit was as full of supplies 
as a ship chandler’s store room 

The Comet Motor W ork rf Chicago 
showed a full line of their Junior” engines 


f 


of the 2-cycle type 

The Evans Stamping and Plating Co. of 
Taunton, Mass., showed a full line of their 
Paragon Reverse Gears in operation and dem- 
onstrated them to the interested public. They 
will send information to those who write 


The Triumph Gear Co. of Detroit, Mich 
had a good exhibit well 7 ed and handled 
in connection with the Ferro Machine com 
pany exhibit ind demonstrated by W. G 


Morley, manager of the firm, who explained 
ill the good points of the 1908 self contained 


gear A postal to them will bring detailed 
information 

The Rathbun-Lacy Co. of Toledo, Ohio 
were on hand with a line of the Ralaco en 
gines running through 3, 5, 6 and 10-h.p. in 
the 2-cycle type and 20, 30 and 50-h.p. in their 
4-cycle type, making a very full exhibit for 
demonstrating the class and kind of engines 


they build. 
The Goshen Motor Work of Goshen, Ind., 


displayed one 3-h.p. and one 6-h.p. single cyl- 
inder, one 7-h.p. and one 12-h.p. double cyl 
inder, one 12-h.p. 3-cylinder and one 20-h.p 


-cylinder, all of the 2-cycle 2 or 3 port de 


Sign, rating actual h.p. at 00 R. P. M. and 
are reversible. They have a special positive 
oiling system and closed bottom pistons. 


They will send catalog for the asking 

The Bullock-Wait Co. of Chicago, had a 
good exhibit of Buffalo engines and Gray Mo- 
tor Co, motors (Detroit), and of electric light 
outfits manufactured by the Richardson En- 


gineering Co. of Hartford, Conn and fitted 
with Buffalo Engine Co.’s motors. The Buffalo 


Engines shown were as follows: One 2-h.p 
2-cylinder 4-cycle, one 3-h.p. 2-cylinder 4 
cycle, one 2-cylinder 5-h.p., one 7% h.p. 2 
cylinder 4-cycle, one 10-h.p. 4 cylinder 4- 
cycle, 1 15-h.p. 4 cylinder 4-cycle, one 12-h.p 
2-cylinder 4-cycle and one 24-h.p. 4-cylinder 
4-cycle, the set showing a good range of 
styles and sizes. Their exhibit of Gray mo- 
tors consisted of one 2%4-h.p., one 4-h.p., one 
6-h.p. and one 10-h.p., all single cylinder, and 
one 12-h.p. and one 20-h.p. both 2-cylinder 
and one 4-h.p. 4-cylinder, all 2-cycle engines 
the bunch giving a good idea of the range of 
motors manufactured by the Gray people 
Their electric lighting exhibit consisted of 
a line of “Gasoline generating units,” which 
really means a Buffalo engine coupled to a 
Richardson Engineering Co.’s dynamo, mak- 
ing a compact electric light plant, each “unit” 
of a given power These were shown run- 
ning from the 2-h.p. 20-light outfit to the 
10-h.p. 100-light outfit Probably as compact 
a line of electric lighting plants for small 
lighting work as can be produced. 

The Thrall-Fishback Motor Co. of Detroit, 
exhibited one of their novel little machines, 
which has some new features and combines 
very light weight with simplicity A card 
will bring their printed matter explaining the 
points of their engines 

The Hunter-Weckler Boat Co. of McHenry 
Ill., showed their line as follows: One 31-ft 
7.6-ft. beam lake and river cruiser, open can- 
opy top after and enclosed forward, one 22- 
ft. 4.6 beam semi-speed open launch, one 24- 
ft. 5.10 beam compromise stern launch and 
one stock dinghy 10-ft. O. A. and 3.10 beam, 
making an exhibit that gave a good idea of 
the product of the company. 

The Milwaukee Auto Engine and Supply 
Co. of Milwaukee, were represented by two 


engine one a 6-h.p. single cylinder and the 
other a 20-h.p. 4-cylinder, both good machines 
and desreving credit A good part of the 


time there seemed to be no one in charge of 
the exhibit to explain the engines to visitors 
however 

Edward Neely & Co. of Chicago, exhibited 

full line of mechanical oilers, which should 
have attracted more attention than they did 
but the voung man in charge seemed to be 
too bashful to let the crowd know he was on 
earth, so he was passed by largely because 
he forgot to advertise his wares. The same 
thing may be said, though not to such an 
extent, of the Commercial Battery Co. of 
These people had an exhibit that 
was worth while, but they didn’t let the 
crowd know it. 

The Madison Boat Co. of Madison, Wis., 
exhibited their 27-ft. runabout, a neat boat 
under one-man control and fitted for univer- 
sal lake or river use, 

The Outing Boat Co. of Kankakee, IIL, 
was in the field with one 18-ft. semi-knock- 
down boat and one 16-ft., one 20-ft. and one 
22-ft, camplete boat, horse from 2% to 10%- 


Chicago 
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oo 
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h.p. They attracted considerable of a crowd 
ind made a nice showing. 

The Barthel Blow Lamp Co. of Boston, had 
a line of oil stoves and lamps for cooking and 
heating purposes a-board ship and seemed to 
find an interested element in the crowd. 

The Reliance Boat and Machine Co. of 
Chicago, exhibited two complete boats. One 
16-ft. and the other 22-ft. O. A., both open 
boats of small horsepower. 

The Beckley-Ralston Co. of Chicago, 
showed a full line of power boat supplies that 
included ignition apparatus, searchlights, 
timers, batteries, oils, boat lamps, spark 
plugs, whistles, tools and enough other things 
to fill a catalog and also the wants of the 
worst motor crank in the world. 


Geo. *B. Carpenter Co. of Chicago, were 
there with the same general line of goods 
and more complete if anything than the other 
supply men for they handle all kinds of ma- 
rine supplies from an anchor to a canvass 
needle, 

Jones & Robinson of New York, exhibited 
their folding boat canopy to good advantage 
and demonstrated its usefullness to the 
crowd. 

The Motor Car Supply Co. of Chicago, ex 
hibited their line of goods and a 4-cylinder 
}0-h.np. Brownell motor made by the Brownell 
Motor Co. of Rochester, N. Y. 

The Brunner Manufacturing Co. of Utica 
N. Y., exhibited an air compressor and whis- 
tle outfit that is designed to meet the U. S 
requirements as to volume or sound and if 
nobody offers an objection I'll just state 
here that they make as much noise as an 
ocean liner, so the idea they were designed 
on is probably fulfilled. 

The National Carbon Co. of Cleveland 
Ohio, showed a large line of Columbia dry 
batteries and some new ignition batteries es- 
pecially designed for heavy ignition work 
and having some entirely new features which 
they explain in their printed matter to be 
had for the asking. 











The Schug Electric Manufacturing Co. of 
Detroit, Mich., were on hand with a full line 
of Schug induction spark coils and ignitior 
specialties that attracted a lot of attention 
This company is an old and well known con- 
cern whose product is used all over the coun 
try. 

The Kokomo Electric Co, and the Byrne 
Kingston Co. of Kokomo, nad a booth to 
gether, where they demonstrated their coils 
timers and mica spark plugs and their car- 
bureters, mufflers and pumps, the whole mak- 
ing a very creditable showing 

The Schoelkopf Manufacturing Co. of Mad 
ison, Wis., showed a line of force feed lubri 
cators of interest to motor hoat and automo 
bile users. 

The Visor Knitting Co. of Niagara Fall 
N. Y., had an exhibit of knit hoods for mot 
boat and automobile owners, designed to pr 
tect the wearer against wind and weather 
A good thing that created its share of ir 
terest. 

The Racine Boat Co. were represented by 
a large exhibit consisting of one 40-ft. 16 
h.p. 6-passenger modern cruiser, one 32-ft 
double skinned speed launch carrying under 
her bowhood a 50-h.p. Continental eng 
with automobile control, one 25-ft 6-h.p 
family launch, mahogany finish, with chair 
seats aft, one 16-ft. shallow draft 3-h.p. tur 
nel launch, one 16-ft. 2-h.p. family laun 
one 14-ft. 6-h.p. double opposed motor ding 
hey, one 21 ft. 4-h.p. family launch, one 16 
ft. sail boat, one combination sail and row 
boat and a full line of canoes and row boat 

Altogether the big show held enough of 
variety and styles of boats and engines to in 
terest the motor boat crank for a solid week 
and keep him busy every minute and if the 
exhibitors told the truth about their sales 
they already have orders on hand for 1908 
delivery to an extent that will keep then 
going for some months at least. Nearly ever 
one reports more of a demand this year tl 
last and this in the face of the late lament 
financial stringency at that 
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The Song of a Cartridge 


Then said John Lynch, deputy sheriff: 


You’ve talked your thirty-smokeless, and you’ve drunk your forty-five. 


You gun cranks are plumb locoed as cert’ as I’m alive. 
A little more of tangle-foot—but here I takes the floor: 
Shoot your guns; I drinks the cartridge: Here goes the forty-four! 


She’s forty grains of powder, and half an ounce of lead. 

She ain’t no ladies’ smellin’ salts. She’s kinder some ill-bred 
But you feed her to the rifle and you feed her to the Colt. 
She gin’rally comes back some, but, Lord, she takes a holt! 


You-all may call the halcyon days along the “great divide,” 

When all at once agin the sky we saw the redskin ride; 

And we looked into each others’ eyes and natchally, of course, 
We each gits down most sudden-like behind a quick throwed hoss. 


We didn’t have no forty-five nor thirty metal-cased, 

But we made a spread of forty-fours all most convenient placed, 
With fifteen in the Winchester, and six more in the Colt. 

We waited fer the fight to git where we could take a holt. 


Boys, how the ponies circled and the lead sang mean and close, 
And we a-layin’ low until they’d come and take their dose. 

We wern’t no regiment standin’ odds favorin’, and erect. 

Jest two to half a hundred, but we had—our self-respect. 


And when they formed and made the charge across the shaking ground, 


Jest as they reached the range we'd chose, they heard our rifles sound 
*Twas sight and fire till the empty lift came up before the bolt, 
And then the column broke apart to the ‘suasion of the Colt. 


You-all may sholy reckon that I hedges some on Yanks, 
But here | takes my hat down, and tenders them my thanks. 
Regard the male persuasion I ain't promiscuous, but 

I drinks the Yankee factory-girl, back in Con-netti-cut! 


With her forty grains of powder, and her half an ounce of lead, 
She made the white man’s loaded dice that’s brought him out ahead. 
And she’ll never make a cartridge in a thousand years or more, 
That will give the satisfaction of the good old forty-four. 


Now elevate and empty, the forty-four, Hooray! 

She’s dropped the game, and stopped the man, and does the trick today 
And Uncle Sam ain’t carrying some million Injun souls, 

Through the forty-four’s indictments, on his reservation rolls. 


Have your smokeless and your metal case but keep your mouths close shet: 


Here’s to the Yankee factory-girl, back in Con-netti-cut! 
And here’s to you-all gents and friends, and I’m a-saying how 
You’ve heard me all most patient; so here I makes my bow. 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER CARUTH. 

















OUR CURIOSITY PAGE 


Photographs ‘accompanied b 


brief description) of natural or other curiosities suitable for publication in this magazine 





are solicited. They will be paid for in accordance with their merit if published 


KANSAS’ BIG TREE. 


The above is a photo of the largest known 


tree in Kansas, which was felled about Dec 
2 1907, on the Ben Wilson ranch at Will 
iamstown This mammoth cottonwood was 
purchased from Mr. Wilson by a representa- 
tive of Mr Sc. E ‘eurt, manager of the To- 
peka Barrel & Box factory. Four and one- 
half days were consumed by two men to 


cut it Sixteen strong horses were required 
to draw each of the three sections, which 
were twenty feet‘long, to the railroad, and 
i! dea of its immense size can be secured 











when it is known that eight horses found it 
hard work to draw the targe limbs sawed 
from it It measured twenty-three feet six 
inches in circumference and seven feet six 
inches in diameter The monarch was a mar 
tyr to the rapid strides of civilization and it 
fell a victim of the relentless ax. The body 
was solid and when sawed up made three 
three thousand five hundred feet of first 
lass lumber, and about the same amount of 
econd class When the tree arrived in To- 
peka, workmen at the box factory thought 
they had a “white elephant” on their hands 
is their machinery was inadequate to handle 
such a monster Dynamite was finally used 
as a last resort and it was torn in three 
pieces, when no trouble was experienced in 
working it up Mr Wilson first observed 
this tree in 1858 and he noticed no visible 
growth in that long period Mr. Feurt states 
that trees six feet diameter are not un 
common, but that this is the largest one of 


which he knows The lumber made from it 
is used in making egg cases. This monster 
has for unknown ages taken up the mias 
matic moisture of the fields in its immediate 
vicinity and has woven the poisonous ele 
ments into leafage and flowers, and sent out 
pure oxygen and ozone for human beings to 
breathe. The trees are the scavengers ol 
the air, as they thrive on gases that are 
poisonous to us. They keep the temperature 
less vacillating and do not give the winds 
an uninterrupted sweep of the country 
0. W. BRONSON 
Letter from Kansas. 


WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS. 


The accompanying photograph shows the 
old house in which Washington made his 
headquarters at Winchester, West Virginia, 
during the Revolutionary War. Owing to 





changes in the soil upon which the house is 

built the floor is now over a foot below the 

surface of the ground. IDA M, DEMONET. 
Letter from Colorado. 


A BEAVER-CUT PINE TREE. 


Editor Outdoor Lifé This beaver cutting, 
a photo of which I enclose, was found by me 
last June in the cafion of the South Park of 
the South Platte river, Colo This section 


sume the animal was driven by extreme hun- 
ger to this very unusual expedient. I say 
“unusual,” as in an experience of many years 
when beavers were abundant, I never even 





was hanging by a shred to the stump, and 
there were no other portions of the tree in 
the vicinity As there are no deciduous trees 
or shrubs along this part of the stream (% 
of a mile above the Cheesman dam) I pre- 


heard of a similar instance, the cuttings be- 
ing universally confined to deciduous trees, 
such as the aspen, cottonwood, willow and 
occasionally the box-elder. The beaver never 
touches dead timber, MAJ. J. B. THOMPSON. 


cone 








- THE “BUSTLE” DUCK BOAT. 
re 
is The cut herewith published shows the from, and being in every way an ideal duck 
well-known Mullins “Bustle” Duck soat boat. Without doubt the carrying capacity 
made by the W. H. Mullins Co. of Salem, O of this boat is greater than that of any other 
j This company discovered that a_ great duck boat of its size, and it is safe to say 
| number of sportsmen wished a boat wider in it will carry as many men as can crowd 
t beam than their regular “Get There” and so into the cockpit. This great buoyancy is a 
4 placed upon the market the Standart’s Side complished by air chambers and the add 
s Air Chamber or “Bustle” duck boat. This tional beam of boat. 30th the “Get There 
a, is a modification of their regular “Get There” and “Bustle” boats can be arranged wit! 
oO boat, being exactly the same, with additional small mast, sail, folding center board and 
air chambers, which are riveted and soldered rudder, for sailing, and can also have keeper 
' 
along the side of the boat, extending the beam for rowlock placed on the stern of the boat 
to -46 inches instead of 36 inches, as in the to be used in sculling. 
“Get There.’ The additional beam, and the Mr. F. M. Dille, 307 Continental Blk., Den- 
fact that it is accomplished by the use of air ver, is the Western representative of the 
chambers, adds greatly to the bouyancy and above company. He has samples of all the 
stability of the boat, at the same time does styles on hand, and has freight arrangements 
not increase the friction on the water, and for carrying these boats to the West, whic! 
makes the boat as light in draught as the makes the freight cost but $6 per boat 
regular “Get There’ duck boat, having the whereas by ordering single boats it sts 
advantage of being much steadier to shoot from $18 to $22 each. 


REPEATING GALLEY RIFLES. 


We take pleasure in publishing herewith butt plate. The No. 80, same as cut shown 
a cut of the Stevens repeating gallery rifle. is fitted with Bead Front and Sporting Rear 
It is of the bolt type action operated by the Sights; price, $12.00 No. 81 is fitted wit} 





Sliding fore-end, very simple mechanism, 
made to take .22 short, .22 long, .22 long rifle 
R. F. and .25 Stevens R. F. cartridges, shoots 
sixteen .22 short, fourteen .22 long, twelve Lyman Front No. 5, Stevens Leaf and Lyman 
.22 long rifle R. F. and twelve .25 Stevens R. receiver sights; price, $15.00. No. 82 is fitted 
F. cartridges. It has 24-inch round barrel, with Lyman Front No. 5, Stevens Leaf and 
extreme length 41% inches; varnished black Lyman receiver with Cup Disc Sights; price, 
walnut stock; blued trigger guard; rubber $15.25. 
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NOTICE TO CANADIAN READERS. 


On account of the increased cost of post- 
ige on all periodicals to Canada, it is neces 
sary for us to hereafter charge $2.00 a year 
for all subscriptions oming from that ter- 
ritory 

CODY ON HOXIE BULLETS. 

The following letter w ist received by 
the Hoxie Ammunition ¢ from Buf- 

o Bill (Col. W. F. Cody 

“Cody, Wyon g, Nov. 27, 1907 


“T have just come in from a big game hunt 


knocked a 


re ix pronged elk dead in his tracks at 
bout 300 yards All of our party used 
Hoxie bullets, and fr \ n none of us 
will use any other kind l have never seen 
game killed so dead in their tracks as you! 


} 


sullet kills it 
(Signed) W. F 


THE CUSHMAN MOTOR BOAT CO. 


The attention of our re rs is called t 
the dvertisement in t e of the Cus 

n Motor Co. of Lit ] Net manufactur 

of marine nd stat I motors In the 

truction oO the ¢ motor micro 
meter work done t 1 no} I 
time, or mone } bee | rhe com 
pany has rest ed é é ) e manu 
facture of small rangir from 2-h.p 
to 14-h.p., and are able to give far more care 
and attention to the workmanship and ma 
terial on these ize t I firm could pos 
sibly do if the were king both larger 
nd smaller motors 

After several year f tests made by bot! 
emselves and customer wit various types 

« e motor whi the nave manu 

tured, they } e d é to place on the 
I rKe I reatte no the two-port 
tyI While the thre Iveless type 
ppears e! simp i 1 nends itself 
to the inexperieced the disadvan 
tages e far gre r ght 


first ap- 


peal A vacuum must be retained in the 
I k e during the ipward stroke of the 
pistor til the i pt pe In order 
to suck in a I , t | re 
ed omplete rs \ft the pi 
I become slig 8 Va iun 1 
gre duced and t mak« tarting ver 
} rd 
On the other hand t, or \ é 
ty} requires onl £ cing of tl 
fi w hee S de 1 ‘ 1 both the 
( ink is¢ ind greates 
I t we é e with get- 
ting full charge 
ompany no ral agency 
vit the Seattle H ( Seattle 
d with the Denver G kingine and Appli- 


Denver, and 
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they are now making arrangements to open 

ip a southwestern sales agency at Los An 

geles, where stock and parts will be carried 
MARBLE’S “SPECIAL” SIGHT. 

This sight is especially constructed for 


the model 1894 Winchester and the 


will stand the 
rifles in the 


Carbine 


model 1893 Marlin Carbine It 


often these 


eiven 





furnished 





With 1-l1t or 32” ivory or gold bead. The 
trous convex surface of the Pope’s Island 
gold bead instantly reflects the faintest rays 
light and is clearly discernable in the 
early dawn or evening twilight—adding val- 


ible moments to both ends of day, at which 
time that te prong buck or big bull moose 
o apt to put in a dimly seen appearance 


A MICROMETER SIGHT GAUGE. 


The ompanying cut shows in full siz 
the Ideal Micrometer Sight Gauge for the 
901 Peep Sight used on the .30-40 U. S. Krag 
rifle With it 


you can set sight for ele- 


\ ion as irately as you can measure with 
micrometer. One degree on the gauge rep 
resents change in elevation of the shot at 
the target of one inch for every hundred 
of the distance you are shooting; that 





j f su are shooting 800 yards and lowered 
! ight with the gauge one degree, your 
I et would strike the target 8 inches lower 


than the previous shot (if you are a good 


holder) Every man who desires to become 
expert in shooting with the Krag, especially 
it long range, should have one of these little 
micrometer gauges The sight can be ad- 
ted with this gauge much more quickly 
easily than with any other micrometer 
ernier idjuster 


WINCHESTER’S GREAT YEAR. 


trap shooting was inaugur- 
made such 
Winchester 
the 


The highest 


shells in one year 
‘ showing as was made by 
Factory Loaded 1907,” 


Repe 


Shells in writes 
Arms Co 


iting 
verave for the year’s shoot was made by 
the 9,195 
Winchester factory 
the 


the 


ing 
who broke 95.8% of 
: he hot at with 
loaded shell W R 


world as 


known in 
William, 


Crosby, 


King made 


shooting 











A Magazine 


series of 
tar- 


nl ighest known for a 


cessive 


average ever 


tournaments covering 3,300 


d vets, he breaking 97.18% with Winchester 
ctory loaded shells Crosby also won the 
professional championship for 1907 The 


\mateur championship was won by Hugh 





yr Clark with Winchester factory loaded shells 
1e o these shells can claim both these highly 
e prized honors The high amateur average 
e or the year was made by an Illinois ama- 
‘ eur, who scored 94.5% of the 4,730 targets 


Winchester 
shells 


shot at with 
hells Winchester 


factory loaded 


also established 


new five-man squad record, both for 500 

nd 1,000 targets, at Leesburg, Fla., Nov. 21, 

1907, scoring 496 out of 500 and 980 out of 

1 1,000 targets, scores that are really phenom- 
e enal. 


d ; Ad. Topperwein’s marvelous shooting with 





S } Winchester rifles and cartridges has also 
p I drawn attention to the Winchester product. 
Recently in 10 days’ shooting, he missed 
l only nine out of 72,500 targets shot at, the 
> targets consisting of 214 inch wooden blocks 
thrown into the air by an assistant at 20) 

feet distance before a large crowd of peo 

ple in San Antonio, Texas. 
A SCHOOL FOR SPORTSMEN. 

There is a wonderful lot of pleasure and 
itisfaction in being able to do your own 
j taxidermy work The sportsmen who can do 


' tl 


collection which is 
the collection 


s soon have an elegant 


worth considerable money, and 
is made at practically no cost since he saves 
taxidermy bills by specimens for 
himself. This popular art is taught 
with wonderful success by mail by the North- 
western School of Taxidermy, Omaha, Ne- 


mounting 


being 


braska, and makes a fascinating study for 
the long winter evenings. During the past 
seven years they have taught taxidermy to 
more than ten thousand sportsmen through- 


out the United States and Canada, and so far 

as we know give 
We that 

the above school for their 


satisfaction 
write to 


they absolute 


recommend our readers 
, 


new catalog which 


they have just issued and which they will 
send free on request. We understand that 
the school] is making a very attractive offer 


to all students who enroll this month. 


A YOUNG LITERARY GENIUS. 


One of our young sportsman friends of 
Chas. W. Person, son of W. H. Per- 
the local branch of the L, C. 
Typewriter Company, 

made a reputation for himself by 

winning a $25 prize offered by Geo. J. Kin- 
‘ del of this city for the best essay on the sub- 


Denver 
son, manager of 


Smith & Bros. has 


literary 


ject of equitable freight and express rates, 
for which Mr. Kindel has been fighting for 
years, These essays were limited to 259 


words each, and considering the small space 





of the West 





at his and his 
composed an argument 
vincing and elegant 


tainly 


disposa! years, young Persor 


clothed in m« 
language He will cer 
the literary field 


make his mark in 


INTERNAL COMBUSTION. 


Realizing the value of the interanl com 


bustion engine and the part it will play in 
the future for 


marine propulsion, there h 


been a diligent search made for a fuel to 
take the place of gasoline, something that 
could be obtained everywhere and at mod 
erate cost. Crude oil, kerosene and even al 


cohol have been tried with more less su 


cess, but there have been found objections to 
those fuels that have off-set their advan 
tage The fuel that comes nearest to the 
needs of men for economy and ease of get- 


the old standby, coal, 


tinge is 


and this 
It was the pleasure of S. A 
M.E., of the Hasbrouck Motor 
London, Conn., to install and 
first 
America. 


used in 
a gas producer. 
Hasbrouck, 

Works, New 
test out the 
gas plant in 
launch 
built of yellow 
and 


successful marine 
This plant is in the 
Gloria. She is 54 ft. long, he 
line’ and oak, being 11 feet 
drawing 3% ft. of water. 
consists of a 4-cylinder 4-cycle 
motor, 5%x3”, running 


producer 
LV ily 
beam 


pliant 


brouck 


The 
Has- 
about 450 





revolutions per minute and turning a 30” 
propeller. This engine was especially made 


The 
21” in and 4 ft. high. The whole 
outfit about 120 lbs. to the h.p 
in be operated ina 12x4., 

The application of 
auxiliary 


to use producer gas. producer is about 


21” diameter 
weighs 
space 
the 
power for 
the many 
When it is taken 


producer gas en- 





ne as coasting an¢ 


ling vessels is one of sides of 


the question. into account 
light 


calms and 
towage 


the time lost in winds, also 
the saving in ] 
paid for many 

The Hasbrouck 
illustrated 
interest to 
be sent 


this 


the propelling plant is 
times. 
Motor 
which 
boat 


soon 
Works 
contains 





catalog 


motor enthusiasts It wil 


free to any address by mentioning 


article, 


TRYING OUT THE REMINGTON. 
Lieut. W. C 
Massachi 


entertained 


Jones of Company I, 8tl 


isetts Thanksgiving Day 


friends at the Indian 


infantry, 


military 


Hill range, with his new Remington Auto 
oading rifle, trying out the weapon at the 


200, 300 and 500 
primarily a sporting gun 
the military 
vented large 
working of the 
the trials, and 
tions were excellent, 


yard ranges 
and lacks of course 
sights, which naturally pre- 
the 
made enthusiasts 
under the condi- 
indicating that once the 
properly sighted at 
bullet is bound to go where it is 
true to the mark. It is a 
ind the rapidity with 


seores in work, 
gun 
the scores 
rifle is target the 


intended 


the 


magazine 
which a string c: 
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GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
“WEE The Name is 


stamped on every ¢ 
loop— 


= CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 





BOSTON 
GARTER 





ALWAYS EASY Hes 











shot seemed little short of marvelous 
Strings of five shots were tired in from 6 to 
10 seconds Sergt. Fr t of I Company, in 
six seconds rapid fire at the 200 yard range 
mad four hits in five hots Lieut, Jones 
himself, at the 200 yard range cored two in 

seconds, one in 9 and one in 10 seconds 
First Sergt. Cha J. Jeffries D Company, 
I t some tim ns the rifle for the 
work i finding the of the gun, and 

00 rd target I l 0 out of a possi- 
ble 2 Corporal Richardson got 17 in 9 sec- 


ids and then reeled off four out of five in 


evel S¢ onds 

Major Sprague scored a 19, and so did 
ormer Private Vella Lieut Colby of D 
Company got an 18 at 200 yards E. E. North, 


Ricker, Dr Hitcheock and 


Kugene 


Lieut, Jones at the 300 yard ored a 17 in 
quick time, and some good work was done by 
others over that range and over the 500 yard 


Daily Evening Iten Lynn 


NOTES. 
The Bureh Tent & Aw z Company of 
Pueblo, Colorado, hi: issued an attractive 
italogue describing and lustrating their 


Combination Bed Sheet, Tent and 


others 
terested in the rifle work made good scores. 


Mass., 


Sleeping 








Bag. The editor has used this tent on one of 
his hunting trips, and can unhesitatingly say 
that it is one of the best things on the 
market for a hunting trip. 
Billy Heer high 

Nebraska, Nov. 26th and 27th, breaking 90 
per cent. of the 400 targets under hard con 
ditions He used U. M. C. 
a Remington double gun. 


was gun at Holdredge 


Arrow shells and 


At the tournament of the North End Rod 
& Gun Club, held at: Troy, New York, Jan- 
uary list, with 41 entries, J. B. Saunders won 
high average, breaking 
run of 


145-150, including a 
75 straight, using “Dead Shot” Smoke 
less 

At West Alexandria, Ohio, Dec. 
Jesse Johnson of West Alexandria, won the 
cup and the individual championship of 
Ohio with a score of 114 out of 125. He used 
Peters .22 caliber Stevens Pope Armory car- 
tridges. 


10th, Mr 


Attention is called to the advertisement in 
this issue of the new automatic pistol, ad- 
vertised by “Clement,” 702 Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago. This pistol weighs but 14 ozs., shoots 
25 caliber high power smokeless cartridges, 
and is an 8-shot repeater. 


The Peters Cartridge Company is now 
manufacturing and supplying to the trade the 
30-30 Remington Auto-loading cartridge, 
which is giving especially fine results, hav- 
ing high velocity, low trajectory and great 
<illing power at long range. 

Our readers who are interested in dogs 
would do well to write to Dr. H. Clay Glover, 
D. V. S 118 West Thirty-first New 
York, for his “Book on Diseases and 
Hiow to Feed.” It is a valuable treatise on 


this subject and is mailed free to any 


street, 
Dog 


iddress, 


The new catalogue of Schoverling, Daly & 
Gales, 302-304 Broadway, New York, is a fine 
production, and should be sent for by those 
interested in high-grade shotguns, in Sauer- 
Mauser rifles, in Luger automatic pistols and 
carbines, or any of the accessories handled 


by this company. 
Billy Stannard won the high average at 
Lilly Lake, lllinois, Nov. 24th and 25th, drop- 


ping only 11 out of 250. 


was sec 


R. G. Hook, amateur, 
ond, with only four birds behind. Ed 
Graham was third with one more miss than 
Mr. Hook and J. R. Graham was fourth with 
one bird behind his brother, Ed. All of these 
men shot U. M. C. Nitro Club shells. 

Peters Spreader loads as recently put 
upon the market have won the approval of 
sportsmen wherever they have been tried. 
When used in a full choke gun they give 
identically the same penetration at 25 yards 
as ordinary loads in a cylinder barrel, and 
if anything an improved pattern. They are 
just the thing for a sportsman who wants to 
use his trap gun in the field 
supply them, or will get them. 


Any dealer can 





ay 


he 


10 








FOR A LONG SHOT AND A 
pe” “= SURE SHOT 


U-M.c. 


BIG GAME CARTRIDGES nl? ale 


Long range shooting shows up car- 






















tridge quality. The world’s record score 
at 800 yards of 49 out of 50 possible bull’s-eyes 
was made by Major Winder with U. M. C. 
.30 U. S. A. cartridges. 

What rifle do you shoot? U. M. C. Car- 
ridges are made for it and will prove accurate. 
Be discriminating. Don’t buy any cartridge 
offered. Look for U. M. C. on the box. 












TRADE MARK 






THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE OO. 






Write to M. HARTLEY COMPANY, Sole Representative 
313-315 Broadway, New York Oity 








There are a number of repeating and rapid fire rifles on your 
dealers’ shelves. If you buy any other than the Remington Autoloading 


you haven’t the best. We state unreservedly and can prove that no rifle 
in the world combines the power, speed, accuracy and safety of the 
Remington .35, .32 and .30-30 Remington calibres. 


Insist on a Remington. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 
Write To M. HARTLEY COMPANY, SoLe REPRESENTATIVE 
313-315 Broadway, New York City 
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DEAD SHOT 
SMOKELESS 


A Perfect Powder 
for SHOTGUNS 


Mr. Chas. G. Spencer 


THE 
OFFICIAL 
**HIGH GUN” 
TRAP SHOT 
OF 19072 


using 


Dead Shot 


Smokeless 
Exclusively 


out of 16,220 shots, broke 15,400 
Average 


949 


Stability Guaranteed 





American Powder Mills 


Chicago Boston 


St. Louis 


N. H. Crowell, our great sportsman-hu- 
morist, has the following to say about a 
chamois jacket “T have just secured a wash- 
able chamois leather jacket from the Penn- 
sylvania Tanning Company, Great Bend, Pa., 
which is, without question, the finest gar- 
ment for sportsmen I have ever seen. These 
garments are extremely light They afford 
unusual warmth and at the same time free- 
dom and comfort in doing away with weight 

bundlesome clothing.” 

a recent letter to Ed F. Haberlein, Mr 
Wilfred C. Foss, Greenville, New Hampshire, 
writes “Find enclosed a photo of by bitch 
Molly, which is one of the finest field dogs 

this state I trained her by the Amateur 

and she is simply perfect Am a 
but succeeded admirably. I 

not only trained my dog, but 

and am now better fit to go 

and gun I'm not a rich man, 

00 would not buy my bitch.” 

ce of Capt. A H. Har 
13-18, during which he 


Notwithstanding any claim to the e¢ 


3066 flying targets 214 in. in 
world’s record, and the most 
this kind ever iccomplished 
e, the objects shot at were 
1ieter, and thrown twenty feet 
on feet 
ce, this 
y misses in- 
Capt. Har- 
not cleaned 
ceived from 
in all sections of the country 
learly that they consider Capt 
the most marvelous exhibi- 
nanship which has yet been 
most conclusive test of am- 
‘apt. Hardy self, in spite of 
e, does not believe that he could 
with any ther than Peters car- 
ly he would have to clean 
nt intervals if he did not 

ss powder 








Characteristic Studies The Cow-Boy in Repose: Not 
Forgotten Glad To Know You and Holding My 
Own. Photogravures—12x1l7 in. on large mate, $1.00 
each; $2.50 per set of 3; Post Cards, $10,00 per 1000, as 
sorted. Samples sent on receipt of 6 cts in stamps. 

J. R. PARRY, Jr., 1012 Detroit St., Denver, Colo. 


Pistol 


Copyright 1907 by J. R. Parry, Jr. 
Weight only 14 ounces 


New Automatic 
Weighs ten _ 


ounces less 

than any 

other auto 

matic, but 

as powerful 

as the heavy 

est, clumsiest Weapon 

Shoots 25 calibre high 

power, smokeless car 

tridges, Is 8 shot re : 
peater, hammerle ssand == 
absolutely safe Always ready for 
instant use Built flat and slender 
and feels almost as light as a pen 
knife in the pocket, Positive ly the 
only automatic that can be shot ac 
curately as sights are stationary and 
don’t move withthe repeating action. 
Cleverest invention in modern fire 
arms. Price $15.0 

of full information 


Address,“ CLEMENT,” 702 Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 








